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REPORT FROM VISITING DELEGATION 


by Lotus E. Troyer 


We have so much to be thankful for and we can never be as we were because of 
these experiences of the twenty-six days spent with our missionaries and Coe 
brethren. 

1. We have visited our eight C.I.M. stations plus Kajiji, Kikwit, and Kafumba of 
-the Mennonite Brethren. 

2. We have met with all the missionaries at each station in a fellowship and wor- 
ship experience. 

3. We have met with the Church Councils of each station for fellowship and 
questioning and sharing. 

4. Met in an official two-day integration conference at Mukedi station. 

5. Participated in dedication services for the Mukedi Hospital, the Banga station 
Church and the Mutena Maternity Hospital. 

6. Met at Charlesville in a final three day conference with representatives of the 
Congo Church agreeing on the principles of total integration of the Mission with the 
Congo Church and setting the stage for eventual indigenization. 

7. The last day we met with all our missionaries, except two detained because 
of illness, at Nyanga station which was a grand and fitting climax to our visit. 

8. During all the above we each gave so many messages in so many places under 
such varied circumstances that we lost count of the number. 


A highlight of our month-long visit was a dinner in the home of Pastor Kazadi, 
the table being covered with the beautiful cloth given him by Mrs. Driver while he 
was in America. 

The African spoke his mind clearly. He wants the place of responsibility when the 
time is right, but he also wants the help of missionaries and the C.I.M. brotherhood in 
America. The path ahead will not be easy but “Hitherto God has helped” and His arm 
will not be shortened now. The challenge of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount comes to our 
missionaries as never before but they are a courageous band of God’s servants and are 
accepting willingly the responsibilities that are facing them. With our continued pray- 
ers and help their cause will continue to triumph. 

(A more complete report of the delegates will appear in the next issue of the 
MESSENGER). 
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1959 Reported Cruc 


By the Field Editor 


This year’s reports reveal a heartening 
and proper emphasis upon what is the 
very heart and purpose of New Testament 
missions. Our missionaries are not simply 
constructing buildings, teaching children 
and binding sores as such. You will find 
the efforts of all the various departments 
directed to the single purpose of planting 
Jesus Christ in the hearts and homes of 
the Congolese. This DOES make for better 
living on earth, but much more than that, 
it means ETERNALLY living with a loving 
Father in Heaven. 

This has been a year of extreme testing 
for the Christians. Some have witnessed 
the violent death or injury of loved ones. 
Others have fled for their lives, leaving all 
their earthly possessions behind them. 
Fires of testing have been too severe for 
many. They have forsaken the sacrifice 
of being disciples, to lose themselves in 
the rabble of fanatical tribalists or super- 
nationalistic movements. Others have 
emerged as heroes of the cross—tried, 
proven and shining as gold. 


@ EVANGELISTIC OUTREACH 
GROWS 

Evangelistic Chairman Elmer Dick of 
Mutena station feels that the past year 
may have marked the end of a definite 
era of Congo mission work. He reports 
that, “As the spirit of independence be- 
gan penetrating to the far corners of our 
field, we also encountered many new 
problems. People were torn between their 
loyalty to their tribal political party and 
to the church. The tribal functions, which 
were largely social, tried our Christians 
sorely. Many became hopelessly entangled 
in this political net. We thank the Lord 
that some have seen the danger and have 
withdrawn from their particular political 
organizations as active members. The agi- 
tation between the Balubas and Luluas 
has made same of our work more difficult, 
in that we always had to be careful as 
to who did which job among what people. 
We were, however, able to make our regu- 


Keynote: Pro! 


church activities.” Peter Falk, located on 
the opposite geographic extreme of our 
field, writes that “This has been a year 
of testing for the church.” 

Direct evangelistic efforts were carried 
on without serious disruption. Most stations 
had at least one series of special services 
during the year. A concerted effort was 
made in the Charlesville area with the 
assistance of Tshisungu Daniel, widely 
used evangelist of the nearby American 
Presbyterian Congo Mission. Harold Graber 
reports that the experience proved the 
key part that a vehicle equipped with a 
sound system: can play in rural evangelism. 
Crowds were excellent and interest high. 
A total of 500 decisions for Christ were 
recorded at the end of the three week 
effort. 


@ Progress Toward Self-government 

Continues 

Continued decentralization of the work 
away from the stations is a healthy sign 
of an increasingly autonomous church. In 
the Nyanga area one permanent out- 
station church building was dedicated and 
materials are being gathered and construc- 
tion is progressing on two others. Ellis 
Gerber writes from Mukedi that “In 1958 
the grass and stick chapel at Tshiandu 
collapsed, like they usually do every four 
years or so. Due to the leadership of one 
of our laymen, Pumbu David, they decided 
to build a permanent building. Funds were 
raised, workmen donated time, and during 
1959 a permanent chapel building was 
completed. Missionaries had _ practically 
nothing to do with it by way of planning, 
supervising, financing or construction.” 

It is normal and right for the Congolese | 
to expect and want to carry the full — 
responsibilities of their church. Such a | 
transfer of responsibilities is an eventuality 
which is becoming very imminent. However 
the difficulties are complex. The missionary 
must continually examine the program for 
which he is responsible and the capabilities 
of the leaders with whom he works, to 


lar itineraries and carry on our general determine what can and should be done 
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Face of Uncertainty 
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while there is yet time. What is of vital 
importance to the success of the church? 
Ive taught it many times, but has it 
sunk into their hearts? What have I 
inadvertently neglected, or to what have 
I failed to give proper emphasis, which 
may cause me haunting regrets later on? 

Church councils continue to effectively 
handle problems of their respective bodies 
of believers. The Mukedi council spent 
over 200 hours during the year handling 
current church problems and attempting 
to map their courses into a possibly turbu- 
lent future. The Banga council drew up and 
ratified a constitution which outlines the 
plans for the governing and administration 
of church affairs for the future. 


@ Bible School Filling Key Role 

Such organization is only cumbersome 
machinery unless it is anointed with the 
Spirit of God and motivated by dedicated 
leadership. When the upper-level Tshikapa 
Central Bible School (Institut Biblique) was 
opened in 1953, all of Congo was quietly 
enjoying the paternal benefits of a gen- 
erous government. In a way far greater 
than we realized, God led in the founding 
of the school. Now that Congo has been 
caught in the spreading spirit of national- 
ism and is rapidly being swept toward 
its own political independence, our Institut 
Biblique graduates are men of the hour, 
holding key positions in their rapidly 
developing independent church. 

References to the work of the Institut 
Biblique alumni in this year’s reports were 
inadvertent but their frequency is signi- 
ficant. From Nyanga: “Our station Bible 
School is taught by Pastor Ngongo David 
and Muhaku Pascal who is a graduate of 
our Institute at Tshikapa.”’ From Kamay- 
ala: “Weyindama, our man who graduated 
from Institut Biblique at Tshikapa last 
June, has been conducting institutes for 
our village evangelists during the day and 
holding evangelistic services in the evén- 
ings.” From Kandala: “Kindumba Jacques, 
who is our graduate from the Bible Insti- 
tute, is a great help in teaching in our 
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station Bible School. His wife has been 
doing good work with the women.” From 
Charlesville: “We were happy to place our 
two I.B. graduates in needy villages.” 
Institut Biblique’s third class began their 
studies last September. The 11 men and 
9 women continue to manifest a good 
attitude and an eagerness to learn. The 
program was temporarily disrupted when 
principal Waldo Harder had to leave the 
field for emergency medical attention. 
However Mr. & Mrs. Art Janz, Richard 
Steiner and Alan Wiebe along with Miss 
Schmallenberger and two Congolese share 
capably the responsibilities of faculty and 
administration. 
Three new Station Bible Schools were 
started this year—at Kandala, Banga and 
Tshikapa, bringing the total number to 
seven. Almost 400 primary school graduates 
are following this 2 year course in Bible 
Study. Because this course offers the least 
opportunity for financial returns, students 
are ridiculed by parents and friends. How- 
ever, rather than dampening their spirits, 
the result in some cases has been a high 
spirit of school loyalty. At Mukedi “Our 
students began this school year with two 
weeks of voluntary service finishing the 
Bible School building. Everybody pitched 
in, sanding, varnishing, painting, scrubbing, 
and building cupboards.” Tshikapa students 
“walk long distances and live without food 
in order to attend classes.” 
Students’ practical work includes D.V.B. Si 
Sunday School work, house-to-house visite: 
tion, colportage work and child evangelism. 


Banga Church Under Construction 





All training and organization are useless 
unless they effectively evangelize the 
masses. It is still our joy in the power of 
God, to “see people burn their fetishes 
and idols and to hear their testimonies 
that they now want to follow the Lord.” 
Various church groups are currently en- 
gaged in a “tract in every home campaign.” 
Tina Quiring says that “Approximately 
2,000 children are waiting for us to come 
and teach them choruses and Bible stories.” 
The field is still white. 

@ Permanent Church Buildings 
Constructed 

The new Tshikapa Church was dedicated 
in the early part of August. A crowd of 
almost a thousand including a score of 
local European diamond mine officials 
attended the service. The permanent church 
at Kandala is also currently being used, 
but Peter Falk writes that “funds did not 
suffice to pour a cement floor and furnish 
regular pews, but even with a ground floor 
and bamboo benches, the chapel provides 
an adequate place in which to worship 
God.” By the end of the year the wall 
structure of the Banga church had been 
completed. It is to be dedicated during the 
early part of 1960. 

@ BODIES HEALED, SOULS SAVED 
IN MEDICAL WORK 

The ever changing masses which are 
regularly attracted by medical facilities 
offer unparalleled opportunity for effective 
direct evangelism. Dr. Zook at Charlesville 
reports that “during 1959, every one of the 
2,000 people who were hospital patients, 
was contacted by one of our two evangel- 
ists. Among all folks treated, more than 
600 indicated that they wanted to accept 
Christ as their Saviour. A new plan for 
referring these people to their home 
village evangelist-teachers for follow-up 
after they rteurn home was inaugurated.” 
Dr. Diller of Nyanga writes that “Our 
evangelist sitting among the sick, dealing 
with individuals or groups, is a familiar 
scene. He reports having won 500 patients 
to Christ during 1959. We praise God for 
his work in daily leading lost souls to the 
Lord.” Since Mukedi started keeping re- 
cords of decisions made in their medical- 
evangelistic witness, “some sixty have pro- 
fessed salvation.” 

@ New Mothers Reached for Christ 

Amanda Reimer rejoices in the “219 








Amanda Reimer and Leona Entz 
at village baby clinic. 


chocolate-colored curly topped little ones” 
who made their appearance at the Tshikapa 
maternity hospital during 1959. Well or- 
ganized pre-natal and baby clinics establish- 
ed on the station and in many larger 
nearby villages bring a far greater number 
of mothers within the hearing of the 
Gospel. These clinical efforts have nearly 
doubled the number of babies born at 
Mutena maternity ward. A more effective 
type of evangelism can be accomplished 
with these new mothers who often sit many 
weeks at the mission station awaiting the 
arrival of their babies, and then stay in 
the hospital an additional week or ten days. 
A look at the statistics for 1959 will show 
you how many babies were born in our 
C.I.M. maternity wards during the year. 
Each left the station dressed in style, 
(thanks to our American W.M.S. for their 
layettes!) and was carried by a beaming 





Eudene Keidel gives happy mother layette 
for new baby. 
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and happy mother who also held a birth 

certificate and a Gospel tract in her hand. 

@ Literature Effective in Medical 
Evangelism 

Speaking of Gospel tracts, there are few 
places where there is greater opportunity 
for literature evangelism than in medical 
work. ‘“‘As more and more people are able 
to read, we have a wonderful opportunity 
to get the Gospel out by distributing tracts 
to our patients.” (Miss Reimer, Tshikapa). 
“A new program of Scripture distribution 
in the medical work was instituted this 
year, with each of the 250 surgical patients 
receiving a New Testament. Every person 
who bought a chart received the Gospel 
of Luke. The people are really thrilled 
with these gifts, and can be seen reading 
them eagerly in the wards.” Margaret 
Freisen has begun Bible memory work with 
the Mukedi maternity women. Literature 
is becoming an increasingly integral part 
of the medical-evangelistic work on all of 
our stations. 

Kamayala station continues its love min- 
istry to the unlovely at the leper colony. 
Several patients have been dismissed, 
symptom free. Others who have no dispen- 
sary near their homes, make the colony 
their home, receive regular treatment and 
hear the Gospel. God be praised for those 
who have come to the Lord Jesus. 

Trained midwives and nurses graduating 
from our medical schools are providing 
increasingly qualified leadership for our 
medical work. 

@ Expanded Facilities Needed 

Permanent facilities completed during 
the year include the new Mukedi hospital 
and a pediatric ward at Nyanga. The new 
Mutena maternity hospital provided by 
government funds is nearing completion. 

However, limited accommodations on 
many stations make it impossible to serve 
all who come for help. “We are still in 
need of new surgical and medical wards.” 
(Diller, Nyanga). “Our medical ward is a 
temporary building with a ground floor, 
and is infested with ticks. Patients come 
with every variety of disease, are then 
bitten by ticks, and some come down with 
tick fever. This is a real problem. The 
only way to get rid of the ticks is to burn 
down the building.” (Kamayala) “Our mud 
brick dispensary has a large crack in the 


wall, and after each rain we must scoop — 
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fresh mud and water from the stock room. 
We hope it will be possible to build a 
new one before the wall collapses.” (Eudene 
Keidel, Banga). 


@ CONGO EVOLUTION CAUSES 
PACKED SCHOOL ROOMS 





Students Compete for Available 
Educational Opportunities 


There are few countries in the world 
which have experienced as rapid a rise 
in literacy during the last decade as 
Congo. UNESCO figures put the literacy 
rate of Congolese schoolage children at 
75%. In this rapidly developing country, 
playing hookey is increasingly becoming 
out of vogue. Multiplying opportunities of 


lucrative employment for the elite offers 


incentive which results in packed class- 
rooms and an overflow of disappointed 
hopefuls. 

“Our 3rd, 4th and 5th grade classes are 
overcrowded this year.” (Kamayala) “The 
E.A.P. (elementary teachers’ training) 
building is bulging at its sides these days 
with almost 150 students.’ (Charlesville) 
“Our classrooms are full to overflowing. 
Even during these months of tribal war- 
fare, many of them try hard to overcome 
fear and remain in school,” (Mutena). 

We are happy to co-operate with the 
government in providing these thousands | 
with a secular education because “it is a 
means of reaching Congo’s boys and girls 
with the Gospel message through daily 
Bible lessons and scripture memorization.” 

More and more parents are being con- 
vinced that Congo womanhood was destined 
to more than the drudgery of carrying 
baskets of firewood from the forest and 
pounding manioc flour. This is indicated 
by the increasing number of girls which are 
being sent to our schools, and required 
to stay there until they graduate. In some 
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@ Giving Our Girls a Chance 


areas many more girls come to the station 
compounds than could be accommodated. 

“This year for the first time we will 
have the girls graduating from primary 
school. Ten are expected to complete their 
studies in June.” (Kamayala) This is also 
true of the Bashilele girls of Banga region, 
five of which are to graduate this year. 
Mukedi secured two sewing machines to 
help 5th grade girls learn to sew. Banga 
girls are taught how to make a piece quilt 
- before graduating. 

In our better developed areas, girls are 
continuing their studies beyond the pri- 
mary school level. At Tshikapa, “instead 
of 1 girl graduating as in the past year, 
we had 6, and all but one have gone on 
to take further training.” At Nyanga ‘five 
girls have entered classes in teacher 
training, home economics and nurse aid 
work. Eight young ladies from five C.I.M. 
stations make up our first class in mid- 
wifery here.” 

Opportunities for girls in home econo- 
mics were vastly increased this year by the 
opening of “Ecole Menagere,” a girls’ train- 
ing school, at Charlesville. Irena Liechty 
informs us that there are 18 Christian 
girls from 7 of our stations” and asks that 
“you pray for us as we endeavor to train 
them to be good homemakers and good 
helpers in the work of the church and 
community.” 

Youth for Christ organizations offer new 
opportunities of Christian service for our 
girls. It is a real joy to see a young girl 
stand to give a Christian testimony without 
being snickered at, or with confidence 
lead a mixed congregation in singing a 
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hymn. This sort of thing changes lives, and 
is actually a part of the changing face 
of Congo. Justina Neufeld writes that “one 
of the girls who was with us and is now 
married, writes us frequently of her Chris- 


tian work among the women and children 
of her village.’ Sarah Friesen sums up 
our girls’ effort by stating that “Our aim | 
is to see every girl won to the Lord, help 


her grow spiritually, and then to establish 
a Christian home.” This is big business. 
@ Teachers Carry Grave Responsibilities 
Our educational efforts will be effective 
only as its spiritual aims are recognized 


and striven for by the teachers. Nyanga — 
“We are greatly concerned 
about helping our large corps of teachers — 


writes that 


to do their best in directing these young 


lives.” From Tshikapa: “Our teachers need © 
much prayer. So much of the moulding of — 


lives and destinies is in their hands.” 
Final examination time is one of tense- 
ness for school children ‘round the world.” 
Sue Schmidt describes this typical Congo 
event: “Children were called in from the 
outstations, and so examinations were given 


in the church, as it is the only building © 


large enough to hold the 200 or so of one 


grade that were examined each day. It — 


was amazing how quiet they were. Most 


of them were quite well dressed and many — 
Some had difficulty © 


even wore shoes. 
keeping their shirts in place, as only the 
seams remained. The thing that really 
mattered though, was that they were able 
to go to school.” 

An educational program requires printed 
materials—literature. Four new Gipende 
textbooks were written by a graduate of the 
Nyanga Teacher Training (moniteurs) 
school, and a first edition of each was 
printed and is now in use. After the 
annual Tshikapa Christmas program, each 
pupil left for his home with a tract and 
a printed Christian motto. 
@ New Educational Buildings Constructed 

Kamayala is enjoying a new orphanage 


building. Banga and Kandala girls are liv- — 


ing in new dormitories. Government subsi- 
dized school buildings were built in the 
Mutena and Banga areas, and work was 
begun on a 5 room cement block class 
building at Shamwehe, a Kamayala out- 
village. PAX construction men are leaving 
a valiant record. Charlesville is making full 


‘use of a 72 student dormitory and a model 
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home for the girls’ school, both built 
by Glen Rocke. By far the most ambitious 
educational construction project of the year 
is that of the Teachers’ Training School 
at Nyanga, supervised by Loyal Schmidt. 
“The old traditional football field has taken 
on a new look. It is fringed by the large 
imposing buildings of the Moniteurs’ 
School. A dormitory providing sleeping 
quarters for eighty students, and two large 
buildings containing six classrooms and 
office are nearing completion. The founda- 
tions for a second and similar dormitory 
and a kitchen and dining hall have begun.” 
Eighty per cent of the cost of this project 
is being paid by the Belgian government. 

anes ASRS ae é 






Veteran Missionary Frank Enns and 
PAX-man Paul Roth. 


@ CONGO WOMEN’S MISSIONARY 
SOCIETIES ACTIVE ge 
New impetus was given to our mission 
women’s work by special conferences held 
on most of the stations during the year. 
(See article on Nyanga women’s conference 


elsewhere in this issue). And what are 


the activities of our Congo W.M.S.? 

Charlesville: “Bi-weekly meetings are 
held in nearby villages. Other Sundays 
women go out two-by-two to encourage 
work in the outstations. Two reading 
classes are held weekly. Each Friday 
afternoon a Bible Class meets. We are cur- 
rently studying Soul Winning.” 

Mukedi: “Our group of Christian women 
on the station has been faithful in witnes- 
sing, working in Sunday School, teaching 
at the maternity ward and in holding 
village meetings. During a three month 
period of studies we had classes on the 
Christian Home, Bible, Hygiene, Sewing 
and Singing. We are planning a broader 
evangelistic outreach.” 
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Mutena: “Officers were elected to carry 
on the responsibilities of women’s activi- 
ties. Those unable to write were aided by 
a missionary so that everyone could cast 
his ballot.” MDa, 

Nyanga: “Our women have been active 
in inviting their friends to the meetings, 
and in dealing with their souls. Many wo- 
men have marriage problems and ask for 
counsel. Mother’s Day was commemorated 
with enthusiasm in May. Families were 
encouraged to sit together, a women’s 
choir sang, and the pastor spoke on the 
Christian Family. Three villages nearby 
were visited on the women’s World Day 
of Prayer. Sewing and knitting classes were 
held for the women in May and November.” 
@ VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION 

BEING MADE BY SPECIALIZED 
WORK 

Modern missionary efforts roll on wheels. 
Sam Entz, mechanical doctor who keeps 
them rolling, informs us that our 37 mis- 
sion vehicles pile up enough miles each 
month to circle the globe. Their average 
age being 7.88 years old, it is no ‘simple 
matter to keep them on the road. Getting 


the most out of our vehicles, and keeping 


them for as long as possible out of the 
graveyard, is the work of our mission 
mechanic. 

Sandwiched in between other responsi- 
bilities, Agriculturalist Arnold Regier has 
“vaccinated chickens, built a semi-perma- 
nent chicken house and fence, hatched and 
sold chickens to the Africans helping them 
get started in European type of chicken 
farming, and visited several coffee planta- 
tions to get ideas for helping raise our 
rural Christian economy.” 

I think we agree that our inter-station 
broadcasting system saved lives and blood- 
shed this year—perhaps even that of mis- 
sionaries. An electronic interlingual system 
was constructed during the year, and used 
most effectively at the annual conference 
to keep African delegates informed, by 
running account, of all that transpired. An 
audio-mobile unit was used effectively in 
evangelistic work. Ground work is being 
laid for the preparation of tape recorded 
programs which are to be broadcast by 
two radio stations during 1960. All this 
plus keeping general electrical equipment 
in repair, is ‘the job of our electrical 
engineer, Loyd Brown. - mA 
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ADDRESSES OF OUR MISSIONARIES 


Congo Belge, Africa 

Banga via Charlesville 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
Rev. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 
Rev. and Mrs. Russell F. Schnell 


Charlesville, Kasai District 
Miss Hulda Banman 
Rey. and Mrs. Loyd Brown 
Miss Lena Friesen 
Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry Hildebrand 
Miss Irena Liechty 
Miss Tina Quiring 
Rey. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 


Kamayala via Kahemba 
Miss Erma M. Birky 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Miss Mary Epp 
Sr. Berta Mangold 
Kandale via Kikwit 
Rev. and Mrs. James E. Bertsche 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
Miss Kornelia Unrau 
Miss Selma Unruh 


Mukedi via Idiofa 
Miss Margaret Friesen 
Miss Sara Friesen 
Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Miss Agnes Lutke 
Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph Martens 
Dr. and Mrs. Merle H. Schwartz 


Mutena via Tshikapa 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer J. Dick 
Miss Mary Hiebert 
Rev. and Mrs. George Neufeld 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Regier 
Miss Lois Slagle 
Nyanga via Tshikapa 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Dr. and Mrs. James Diller 
Rev. and Mrs. Frank J. Enns 
Rev. and Mrs. Sam Entz 
Miss Frieda Guengerich 
Mr. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
Miss Lodema Short 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 
Tshikapa 
Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Janz 
Miss Amanda Reimer 
Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
Miss Sue Schmidt 
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Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 
Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 


Ecole Belle Vue 
Kahemba via Kikwit 
Rev. and Mrs. Harold Harms > 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Regier 
Leopoldville 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
B.P. 123 
Leopoldville 
1-W MISSIONARIES 
Banga via Charlesville 
Larry Bartel 
Charlesville, Kasai District 


John D. Heese 
James E. Peters 


Kamayala via Kahemba 
Robert Schmidt 
Bernard Thiessen 


Kandale via Kikwit 
Alfred Neufeld 
Larry Unruh 
Mukedi via Idiofa 
Donovan Unruh 
Mutena via Tshikapa 
Melvin Keim 
Abe Suderman 
Tshikapa 
Paul Roth, Jr. 
Belgium 
Miss Anna V. Liechty 
29 rue du Chatelain 
Brussels, Belgium 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Loewen 
127 rue Washington 
Brussels 5, Belgium 
MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 
Miss Sarah Dyck 
Mennonite Bible Institute 
R. R. 2, Didsbury, Alta. 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Ediger 
5215 N.E. 23rd Avenue 
Portland 11, Oregon 
Rev. and Mrs. Ben Eidse 
304 N. Washington 
Wheaton, Illinois 
Miss Aganetha Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 
Rev. and Mrs. A. D. Graber 
825% Cottage Avenue 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
(Continued on page 25) 
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BIRTHDAYS OF OUR MISSIONARIES AND THEIR CHILDREN 


April— 
Gordon Wayne Wiebe 
James Melvin Loewen 
Miss Mary Epp 

Perry Allan Keidel 


Arnold Regier 
ald Elmer Regier 


Rebecca Claire Zook 


Loyd R. Brown 


Rebecca Ann Gerber 
Jacob Gerard Loewen 
Hope Elizabeth Eidse 
David Waldo Harder 
Beverly Ann Rempel 
Miss Amanda Reimer 


iel Peter Gerber 


Marvin Richard Falk 


Earl Roth 


James E. Peters 
Miss Sara Friesen 
Judy Schwartz 
Jeannette Sprunger 
Miss Betty Quiring 
Allen Dale Schmidt 


Arthur Janz 


Craig Daniel Steiner 
Marilyn Ruth Schnell 


Samuel Entz 
James Diller 
Abe Suderman 


Miss Frieda Guengerich 


. Merle H. Schwartz 
. Charles Sprunger 


Miss Agnes Lutke 


Lawrence Rempel 


Dorothy Ellen Ediger 


. Samuel Entz 


. Vernon J. Sprunger 


Timothy Edwin Bertsche 


. Russell F. Schnell 


John Henry Dick 


. George B. Neufeld 

. Robert D. Bontrager 
. Roy O. Yoder 
James E. Bertsche 
. Melvin Loewen 


Charles Philip Buller 


. Earl Roth 
. Glenn Rocke 


Darrell Regier 
Marc Allen Roth 


January-March, 1960 
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Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 

127 rue Washington, Brussells 5, Belgium 
Kamayala via Kahemba, Congo Belge, Africa 
Banga via Charlesville, Congo Belge, Africa 
Mutena via Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 
Kahemba via Kikwit, Congo Belge, Africa 
4718 North Kerby Avenue, Portland 17, Oregon 
Charlesville, Kasai District, Congo Belge, Africa 
Mukedi via Idiofa, Congo Belge, Africa 

127 rue Washington, Brussels 5, Belgium 

304 N. Washington, Wheaton, Illinois 

209 Pine Street, Newton, Kansas 

Mountain Lake, Minnesota 

Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 

Mukedi via Idiofa, Congo Belge, Africa 
Kandale via Kikwit, Congo Belge, Africa 

333 West 4th, Albany, Oregon 


Charlesville, Kasai, Congo Belge, Africa 
Mukedi via Kikwit, Congo Belge, Africa 
Mukedi via Kikwit, Congo Belge, Africa 
Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio 
3003 Benham. Avenue, Elkhart 
Nyanga via Tshikapa, Congo Belge, 
Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 
Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 
Banga via Charlesville, Congo Belge, 
Nyanga via Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 
Nyanga via Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 
Mutena via Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 
Nyanga via Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 
Mukedi via Idiofa, Congo Belge, Africa 
Nyanga via Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 
Mukedi via Idiofa, Congo Belge, Africa 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


Africa 


Africa 


5215 N. E. 23rd Ave., Portland 11, Oregon 
Nyanga via Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 
251 West Hively Avenue, Elkhart 

Kandale via Kikwit, Congo Belge, Africa 
Banga via Charlesville, Congo Belge, Africa 
Mutena via Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 
Mutena via Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 
B. P. 123, Leopoldville, Congo Belge, Africa 
3025 W. McDowell Road, Pheonix, Arizona 
Kandale via Kikwit, Congo Belge, Africa 
127 rue Washington, Brussels 5, Belgium 
Nyanga via Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 
333 West 4th, Albany, Oregon 
Charlesville, Kasai, Congo Belge, Africa 
Kahemba via Kikwit, Congo Belge, Africa 
333 West 4th, Albany, Oregon 
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There are still Macedonians waiting . auenete 


Entz Completes Trek to Unevangelized Villages 


Second of two parts 


(Part 2) 

August 9th — Sunday. They had a little 
shower here and everything seems refresh- 
ed. It is a beautiful Lord’s day morning 
and we: are looking forward to our first 
service. However Satan is aware that we 
have reached these villages and now he is 
putting dissatisfaction into the hearts of 
our workmen and they are starting to mur- 
mur and complain. They were threatening 
to run off and leave us because we did 
not give them money in their hand to buy 
their food. Instead we made arrangements 
to buy all their food with soap, salt and 
money. From previous experience we have 
learned if you give them money for rations 
they often will not pay the women that 
feed them, but pocket it. This is not a good 
testimony, so we will take care of all the 
business of buying. This took well over an 
hour and still they were not convinced. 
Finally we told them that Satan is working 
in their hearts and is trying to defeat the 
purpose for which we came by causing dis- 
unity in our own camp. So we had a late 
breakfast and started our service about 
10:00 A.M. The Lord blessed and answered 
your and our prayers and six women and 
two chiefs accepted Christ as their Saviour. 
After noon we went to another small vil- 
lage for a service and three women accepted 
Christ as their Saviour. Praise God for 
these eleven souls saved! ; 

This evening we sat around the camp fire 
and the workman who was the ring leader 
of the group this morning came to us and 
said, “I am sorry for my hard words this 
morning, and the attitude of my heart was 
bad. I am a Christian and I want to help the 
work of the Lord and not hinder it. Please 
forgive me for everything, I did very bad- 
ly”. We assured him that we were happy 
to forgive him and that the blood of Christ 
cleanseth us from all sin. Then we had 
prayer together. All evening the workmen 
sang gospel songs together till 9:00 P.M. 
when we assembled together for a prayer 
meeting and devotions. God answered our 
prayer in such a wonderful way. “He that 
goeth forth and weepeth bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come again with re- 
joicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 
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by Samuel E. Entz 


August 10th. We left Shakuku village 
and went as far as Ndongo village this fore- 
noon, a distance of 8.6 kilometers. We had 
one service this morning en route when 
three people accepted Christ. One old, old 
man who was so old and weak he could not 
walk was sitting on a mat in front of his 
house. A workman and I helped him to the 
service and he accepted Christ. Two other 
men who accepted Christ asked us to burn 
their idols and witchcraft. 

At Ndongo village we quit going south 
but turned due east and traveled eight kilo- 
meters to the next village. It was a very 
bad path with much brush, two streams and 
two big canyons to cross. It took us three 
hours to go these eight kilometers. 

- We pitched camp and had the service in 
the evening. Nine women and six men ac- 


cepted Christ, making our total for this 


days toil 24 souls won to Christ, all glory 
to God. 

August 11th. Alan is not feeling well to- 
day so he stayed in camp today while we 
went out to have services in three nearby 
villages. In the first service six women; 
three of them very old, and one man ac- 
cepted Christ. In Africa the poorwomen are 
considered a beast of burden, doing all the 
hard work. Is that why they are more re- 
ceptive to Him who said, “Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 





This Man Accepted Christ 
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I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light.” 

Then we went to a circumcision camp 
where they were going through their danc- 
es and rites. We stopped them long enough 
to have a service with them and had the 
joy of leading two of the boys to the Lord. 
At 3:30 P.M. we broke up camp and went to 
Shambwanda, nine kilometers to the south. 
Just as we got ready to go it started to 
rain so had a half hour delay. En route we 
had a service in a small village and one 
man accepted Christ. We crossed a stream 
and had a hill that was very long (2.7 Km.) 
and high to climb, to get to this village. 
We were all so tired tonight we decided not 
to have a service, but to wait till tomorrow 
morning. Yes we are tired and weary but 
rejoicing for the 19 souls that accepted 
Christ today. ; 

August 12th. We had an early morning 
service because the whole village is going 
to a plain fire today. This is a very large 
village measuring 1.3 kilometers in length. 
At this large village there were nine wom- 
en and two men who came to the after serv- 
ice. One woman accepted Christ and the 
other 10 were backsliders who had accepted 
Christ in other villages and moved here, 
and were out of fellowship with the Lord. 
This is the first village where we found 
some Christians. Some missionaries from 
Kamayala had been here once. At the sec- 
ond service in the next village seven people 
accepted Christ. 

Then we went to the village of Shakombe 
which was ten kilometers around the south 
edge of a huge canyon. En route we had a 
service at one village with no visible re- 
sults. At Shakombe village Kamayala sta- 
tion has a nice work and we had a service 
with the Christians in their church. In the 
evening we had a service in the village. 
Very few people came because it was so 
windy and cold. No visible results. The vil- 
lage people told our helpers in several 
villages that we white people have medi- 
cine that we use on the lions, because when 
we are in the village they don’t hear any 
lions roar all night. Yes prayer will still 
move the Lord to stop the mouths of lions 
and we give Him all the praise. 

August 13th. We reached the Kamayala 
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work so we turned back east and started 
home. From Shakombe to Ndongo was six 
kilometers of very rugged country cross- 
ing through this big canyon. In _ this 
stretch we saw many lion tracks. We had 
a service at Ndongo on Monday and now 
on our way back there was a woman who 
came to us and said she wanted to accept 
Christ. So you see the Spirit of God con- 
tinues working after the seed is sown. After 
we had dealt with her we again started our 
journey. The pastor stayed behind to buy 
a chicken. So while he was dickering on a 
price for this chicken the village chief came 
and said he wanted to accept Christ. After 
he accepted Christ three other village men 
came and wanted to accept Christ too. Then 
they all brought their witchcraft and idols 
and medicine together, and had an idol- 
burning service. We left a Tshiokwe Bible 
in every village or group of villages and 
when someone comes along who knows how 
to read we told them to have them read 
the Word of God to them. 

We traveled on to the little hunters’ vil- 
lage today which totaled thirty-three kilo- 
meters and crossing seven rivers. After we 
crossed the big Lutshika river we let the 
carriers go ahead and we turned off to the 
right and followed a wee little path up a 
long steep hill for two kilometers where we 
came to a little village. Everyone had gone 
hunting except one man and three children; 
so we had a service with these four souls 
and the man accepted Christ. This village 
as well as some of the other villages had 
never heard of Christ. It was a hard hill 
to climb in the scorching tropical sun at 
midday but we were well rewarded by this 
one soul, all glory to God. We left a Bible 
with this man and trust that many more 
will accept Christ as different travelers 
come through and read the word to them. 

We reached this little hunters’ village of 
three houses at about 5:00 P.M. We were 
all so tired we just layed down and rested 
a while, until time to start cooking some 
supper. In the evening we had a service 
with these hunters but had no visible de- 
cisions for Christ. 

August 14th. At the first traces of dawn 
we got up and put our things together 
while our cook fixed breakfast. We got 
started before 7:00 A.M. En route we came 
to another hunters’ village so stopped and 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The Story Behind the Headlines .. . 


Tribal Warfare Break 


Continued Tensio 





by Levi Keidel 


Our readers are understandably much 
interested in details of the recent outbreak 
of warfare between the Baluba and Lulua 
tribes that made headlines in the world’s 


newspapers. They are more specifically 
concerned about incidents and current 
conditions in the C.I.M. area, where their 
missionaries labor. 


The affected C.I.M. stations are those 
in the eastern part of our field: Mutena, 
Tshikapa, Charlesville, Nyanga and Banga. 


I have secured permission to quote at 
length from a letter written by Mrs. L. C. 
Vass, a missionary of the American Pres- 
byterian Congo Mission, to her home board. 
Mrs. Vass lives at Luluabourg, the bustling 
city of 80,000 in which violence first broke 
on October 13th. Here, in graphic detail, 
is the story behind the headlines. At proper 
points in the narrative I will insert 
specific incidents which occurred in our 
C.I1.M. territory. 


@ Warfare Planned 6 


“The latter part of August, Chief 
Kalamba of the Luluas, called a big meet- 
ing of all his chiefs, some two hundred 
of them in all. He killed a cow of which 
they all ate. I note this particularly, be- 
cause according to tribal custom, many are 
saying these days that the battle pact 
they agreed on at that time will become 
a peace pact only when he has again called 
them all, and they have eaten together 
again, the pact more or less sealed by the 
slaying and eating of a second cow. At the 
August meeting, secret but definite plans 
were made to attack the entire Baluba 
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population of this area on we 15th of 
October. | 

“All during September we were told 
many times in confidence that arrows were 
being made, spears and swords being 
sharpened, but most of us missionaries 
believed that it was only an attempt to 
scare the Baluba out. None of us, I believe, 
actually dreamed that the old-time bloody 
inter-tribal warfare could again break out! 
We have known, of course, that approach- 
ing Independence would bring unrest and 
perhaps bloodshed, but it occurred to few, 
if any, that it would take this particular 
expression. 

“Miss Mary Crawford has written a good 
description of the actual outbreak of the 
fighting in Luluabourg, which I will quote: 

‘The trouble started in Luluabourg on 
the 13th of October when the members of 
Lulua Freres (tribal society) began late in 
the evening stopping cars passing in front 
of their club house and threatening the 
drivers unless they were Lulua. At Pastor 
Kanyinda’s house a young Muluba offended 


-a crowd of Lulua women parading naked in 


the streets of the city, in accordance with 
their oath that they would do so until 
the Baluba were ousted from the city. 
Nakedness in conjunction with an oath is 
an old custom. The oath was taken pur- 
portedly because a Muena Nsaho told a 
group of Lulua that the Governor had 
given the Congo to the Baluba because they 
had paid him 500,000,000 francs and a box 
of diamonds for it! The crowd turned on 
the offending Muluba and he forcibly took 
refuge in the pastor’s house, although the 
pastor would not and could not have 
refused asylum to one in distress. Per- 
haps a dozen entered the home by doors, 


and windows were broken. One man picked — 


up a dining room chair and tried to bring 
it down on the pastor’s head, but was 
prevented by the pastor’s wife who wrench- 
ed it away from him from behind. Two 
mission teachers arrived on the scene, one 
a Muluba, the other a Lulua, demanding 
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that this thing cease. With the help of 
Rev. Berg, who arrived at the time, they 
caused the crowd to scatter. When the 
whole matter was being reviewed by the 
authorities on the following day, the young 
Lulua teacher who had been instrumental 
in stopping the fight answered the white 
official, when asked his tribe, “I am a 
Christian!” 


@ First Killings @ 

‘On the 15th of October the city of 
Luluabourg was placed under military 
occupation; curfew was set from 7 p.m. to 
5 a.m. Patrols passed through the streets 
many times during the nights. Gasoline- 
filled bottles were found that were to be 
used in firing permanent houses built by 
government loans to the Africans and 
occupied by Baluba. A medicine man began 
selling his little charms to all alike, 
whether Christian or not, that would pro- 
tect them from any weapon used against 
them.’ 

“Along all the roads going out from 
Luluabourg in every direction, villages 
were burned, houses pillaged, women and 
children carried off into the forest as 
hostages and Baluba men murdered and 
their bodies wickedly multilated. For a 
period of at least a week there were daily 
atrocities reported along the Demba road, 
Munkamba road, the area around Mutoto 
station and various parts of Kazumba 
territory. Military operations finally suceed- 
ed in bringing that first outbreak to a close, 
these operations consisting almost entirely 
of wholesale arrests of those caught fight- 
ing; the guns carried by the soldiers have 
been for effect and have not been used 
tc kill the insurgents, at least not as a 
policy so far. The total number of deaths 
was estimated to be around 150. A new 
prison was improvised from an empty 
warehouse in order to house this new influx 
of prisoners. At one time there were over 
three hundred in this prison, but yesterday 
when we were there for Sunday services 
there were 160. Rev. Berg informs us that 
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jut in Kasai Province 


featen C.IL.M. Church 


the Military Court has been extremely 
severe in its sentences, in hopes that this 
might dampen the warriors’ spirits.” 


@ Baluba Flee for Home Country © 


“All during the month of November 
loaded busses and crowded trains were a 
common sight as hundreds of Baluba from 
the outlying regions went back to the old 
Baluba country, east across the Lubilashi 
River. The daily market, which is one of 
the best thermometers of the public sense 
of well-being, finally returned to its normal 
activity around the middle of November. 

“On December 7th came the second out- 
break of fighting, this time highly concen- 
trated in Luluabourg itself and in the 
villages of the Zone Annexe which encircles 
the city limits. In Tshimbi Quarter sixteen 
were killed and sixty injured. In the vil- 
lage of Malu Malu 60 houses were burned. 


“December 7-9 were tense days for us 
living here at Ndesha station, located 5 
miles from the city of Luluabourg. On the 
night of the 7th, returning from a Christ- 
mas Chorale rehearsal, we passed a large 
band of armed Baluba. During the night 
several Lulua casualties were taken care 
of in our small dispensary—spear wounds 
and knife hacks to be exact. During that 
night the Luluas, who were in the minority 
in this area, were driven from their homes. 
Many took refuge here on the station, and 
others fled into neighboring villages. 


@ Persona! Encounter of Missionary @ 


“When we went to the village of Bena 
Kanyana to attend the regular Tuesday 
morning women’s circle, the whole village 
was in an uproar. The men were running 
through the streets with traditional bands 
tied around their foreheads, sign of battle, 
and armed with clubs, spears and knives. 
No one at all came in answer to the house- 
to-house invitation that I gave to the 
women. On all sides were shouts for the 
men to assemble and go down into the 
valley to attack the Luluas. Lach (Mr. Vass) 
stood in the middle of the highway where 
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the fighters were assembling, saying in a 
firm voice, “I forbid you to fight!” He 
reached up and untied the headband from 
around the forehead of the village sub- 
chief and threw it onto the ground. Just 
then a bicycle messenger from Chief 
Matadi came by with orders to attack, but 
Lach said, “I countermand his order!” 
Those talking with me were furious, mak- 
ing such statements as, “You missionaries 
are hateful people. You just want the Lulua 
to kill us all!” One tall man advanced 
right up to me in a most threatening 
manner with the distinct urge to push me 
down, but I looked him in the eye saying, 
“We follow Jesus who loved and died for 
ALL. Christians do not kill. Neither do they 
fear death.” He sidled off without touching 
me. Lach finally succeeded in breaking up 
the crowd, and sending them back to their 
homes, muttering and threatening him. 
Shortly after we returned to the station 
after this episode, Dave Miller came by in 
his car, to find the men beating up the 
evangelist, whom they were accusing of 
having tipped us off so that we arrived 
at the crucial time! Dave rescued him and 
brought him in to the station till things 
quieted down. They forbade every Chris- 
tian in the village to attend Church the 
following Sunday, but two hardy women 
stood up to them and came anyway! 


@ Refugees Flee Mission for Asylum @ 


“This incident occured early in the morn- 
ing of the 8th. All during that day we 
were told repeatedly that the Baluba were 
going to attack the station and drive out 
all the Lulua that had taken refuge here. 
First we heard that it was noon, then five 
o’clock, then night time! We learned later 
that some time during the night a large 
armed band did come right up to the 
Church, but for some reason it came no 
further and the threats were never carried 
out. Next morning a Lulua Feres sedan 
came with an armed Jeep as escort, with 
a white officer in it, and made trip after 
trip into the city, evacuating all the Lulua 
who were here. When the refugees found 
out about it, the bushes, trees, the ground 
itself seemed to open up and Luluas 
appeared from EVERYWHERE! Relief is 
a mild word for what we felt when they 
were all gone. 


“This second outbreak of fighting that 
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started in December has been like a 
creeping grassfire through the underbrush. 
It has burst out in one place and then 
another with growing intensity. On New 
Year’s Day mobs ran through the streets 
pounding down the doors and breaking the 
windows of these government-built African 
houses, destroying some 20 in Tshimbi 
section, setting up road barriers and throw- 
ing stones at passing cars. For several 
nights we could hear the roar of voices 
from the city across the valley from us, 
first “Baluba! Baluba!” then in answer 
from another street: “Lulua! Lulua!,” and 
the shouts and wild cries. On New Year’s 
night Dr. Bill was returning with four of 
his children and our small daughter, from 
a long-promised “treat” in the city, when 
his car was attacked. He was told to stop, 
but fearing the drunken crowd with child- 
ren in the car, he just kept going, squeezing 
by the roadblocks. Damage of about $400 
was done to the car, the windows smashed 
and the top dented in where a woman flung 
a mortar made of a hollowed-out tree 
trunk. The children were uninjured except 
for small cuts from flying glass, but they 
were badly frightened with this, their first 
experience of mob violence face-to-face.” 


@ Unrest Spreads to C.I.M. © 


Leaving Mrs. Vass’ letter, we here relate 
the initial incidents in the C.I.M. area. 
During the first week in January, two 
villages of the Luluas near our Mutena 
station began demanding that 4 Buluba 
teachers employed on Mutena station get 
out. The church council and missionaries 
spent long hours in desperate effort to 
reason with the Lulua, but negotiations 
were finally broken off and armed Lulua 
warriors came onto the Mutena:station com- 
pound, demanding the Baluba teachers 
who had by this time taken refuge in the 
missionaries’ house. When the missionaries 
adamantly refused to let the Lulua get 
their hands on them, they began menacing 
Elmer Dick. When he called their bluff, 
they said, “Well, you’d better have them 
out by morning.” All of C.I.M. was glued to 
their radios at regular daily broadcast to 
follow every detail closely and send added 
prayer heavenward. The Baluba teachers 
were then smuggled out under cover of 
night, taken across the southern border 
of Congo into Angola and placed in the 
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hands of a white government official who 
could protect them. By this time false 
rumors had spread to our other stations, 
of death, injury and menaces against 
students from these other areas who were 
attending inter-station schools located on 
Mutena station. Villagers near our stations 
began menacing and threatening Lulua 
students, in retaliation for what their 
fellow-tribesmen were doing at Mutena. 
Growing restlessness ate at hearts, and 
the atmosphere became increasingly tense. 


® Baluba Attack Charlesville Area @ 


On the night of Tuesday, January 12, 
a few Baluba with European shotguns 
in an automobile launched an attack on 
the large Lulua native city across the river 
from our Charlesville mission station. Grass 
roofs were lit, and the fleeing occupants, 
awakened out of sleep, were shot down as 
they emerged from their houses. Baluba 
and Lulua villagers living adjacent to the 
station, as well as the missionaries, heard 
the gunshots, screams, and watched the 
houses burn. Only the Providence of God 
kept fighting from breaking out on our side 
of the river. Nevertheless, threatened 
outbreak of violence drove hoardes of 
refugees onto the mission compound. They 
found refuge in the church, the classrooms, 
in the missionaries’ houses, or wherever 
they could find a bit of space to squeeze 
in. This was the situation every night for 
the better part of a week. 

When dawn broke the morning after the 
outbreak, 8 terribly mutilated Lulua bodies 
were found. About 200 houses were burned 
to the ground. Our doctors spent long hours 
. caring for the 14 wounded that were 
brought to the Dispensary. It was rumored 
that the carload of Baluba were preparing 
to launch an attack on this side of the river 
the following night. Lulua were hiding 
along the road waiting for them. At dusk 
that evening, on a trip to a nearby village 
to get a woman who had been bitten by a 
crocodile and needed medical attention, 
1-W man Jim Peters was wounded in the 
left arm by an arrow shot from the high 
grass. It is thought that a hidden Lulua 
had taken it for the carload of Baluba. The 
flesh wound healed rapidly and well. 


The Lulua across the river were of course 
bent on revenge, and for succeeding nights 
thereafter, would send messages to the Lu- 
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lua on the station side of the river by beat- 
ing war drums. To keep the message from 
reaching the Lulua on our side, and in an 
effort to comfart a bit the hearts of all con- 
cerned, Loyd’ Brown played taped hymns 
hour after hour over a p.a. system mounted 
in the church tower, with the volume turn- 
ed high. 


@ Evacuation Operations Begin @ 


On Tuesday the Nyanga transmitter be- 
came inoperative, and because of the ex- 
treme urgency of maintaining comunica- 
tions these days, I was dispatched to fix it. 
This was accomplished on Wednesday eve- 
ning, and I was preparing to return to 
Banga on Thursday morning. However, the 
Nyanga Bapende had heard unfounded ru- 
mors of what the Lulua at Mutena were to 
have done to the Nyanga students who 
were studying at the Mutena schools. In 
consequence, the sentiment of the Bapende 
against the Lulua studying at Nyanga be- 
came increasingly bad, and it was decided 
that I should evacuate the Lulua students 
from Nyanga who lived in the Banga- 
Charlesville direction, before trouble broke 


out. I loaded these six students, we had 


prayer, and the trip was made without in- 
cident. However, I arrived at Banga during 
regular noon broadcast time, and learned 
that after I left, the Bapende had moved 
enmass onto the station refusing for the 
missionaries to carry out their plans for 
evacuating the Lulua students and teachers 
from the Tshikapa-Mutena direction. Loyal 
Schmidt related to us over the air how 
1,000 Bapende were assembled in the front 
of their house, massed around the 5 ton 
truck that was to be used in the evacuation 
operation, refusing to let another Lulua go 
until all their Bapende students from Mu- 
tena had arrived safe and in good health. 


After long intreaty, it was finally agreed 
for two key Bapende chiefs to accompany 
the missionary and the Lulua, and that the 
Mutena missionaries would immediately be- 
gin evacuating the Bapende students. The 
parties were to meet at the government 
post in Tshikapa, and under military pro- 
tection, an exchange be made after the Ba- 
pende chiefs had seen with their own eyes 
all of their students delivered in good 
health. The Bapende reminded us that 
“there will be a missionary life for every 
one of our students that is missing.” 
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Mutena missionaries packed the Bepende 
students into three vehicles and headed for 
the Tshikapa state post, the road leading 
them through war torn areas. Tshikapa 
state post sent soldiers to meet them and 
give them escort. Two Nyanga missionaries, 
two Bepende chiefs and a truckload of Lu- 
lua went to Tshikapa. The rest of C.I.M. 
shut off the transmitters and went to their 
prayer closets. 


@ Evacuation Operations Carry Risk © 


The tie rod on a Mutena vehicle came 
lose, and the car went onto its side. No one 
was hurt. It happened in a friendly village 
area. The vehicle was erected, the rod tied 
with wire, and the journey continued. Later 
the brakes on this vehicle went out, but 
with cautious driving, there was no further 
incident. The military escort met them 
about half way and brought them in safety 
to the Tshikapa state post. They arrived 
late at night. The next morning the Ba- 
pende chiefs saw that all their students 
were accounted for and in good health. The 
exchange was made, and respective vehicles 
returned to their stations with their own 
people. Noon broadcast brought good news 
that day, and C.I.M. breathed easier. 

Missionaries on Mutena, Tshikapa, and 
Charlesville stations were equipped during 
this week with desperate and exhausting 
counselling with chiefs in effort to prevent 
new outbreaks and bloodsheds. They fed 
and comforted refugees, ministered to the 
distressed and wounded. They worked long 
hours travelling into distant and nearby 
areas to evacuate village evangelists, their 
wives and children, whose lives were in 
jeopardy. These operations were not car- 
ried on without risk. Offering refuge and 
comfort to the attacked makes you the ene- 
my of the attackers, and it is disappointing 
to see those missionaries who have given 
the most years, most selflessly, are now the 
objects of the most heartless accusations of 
“partiality”. However more conservative 
elements on both sides agree that, were it 
not for the tireless efforts of the mission- 
aries during that week, there would have 
been further outbreaks, bloodshed and 
death. 


@ Martial Law Enforced 6 


Back to Mrs. Vass’ letter, ‘““When it be- 
came apparent to the Governor of the 
colony that the entire economic structure 
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of the Kasai Province was threatened by 
what they had probably looked upon as an 
inter-tribal conflict that would soon wear 
itself out, things began to happen. On Sun- 
day, January 17, Governor Cornelis in a 
radio address from Leopoldville, called up- 
on the laws of plain humanitarianism say- 
ing that what the Luluas demanded was 
inhumane, and put Kasai Province under 
martial law. He sent his Vice-governor M. 
Lafontaine to Luluabourg to carry out his 
orders. Now all carrying of arms of any sort 
is strictly forbidden. All fighting must 
stop. All have been ordered to return to 
their usual occupations. The province is un- 
der strictest military control, roads blocked, 
and circulation without permit not allow- 
ed.” 


On a day immediately following, a mili- 
tary force encountered a large body of 


Luluas proceeding armed along a main 


road toward Charlesville, to launch a re- 
taliatory attack on the Baluba. The crowd 
refused to disperse, and a soldier was fired 
upon and wounded. The battalion there- 
upon opened fire upon the warriors. Many 
were killed, as many wounded, and the bal- 
ance fled into the forest and high grass. 
This to everyone, was tragic but conclusive 
evidence that the Governor’s decree was be- 
ing enforced. 


@ Future Uncertain @ 


Thus further outbreaks continue to be 
suppressed. However feeling continues 
strong that as soon as controls are relaxed, 
fighting will be resumed. Fanatical Luluas 
declare that “either the Baluba go back 
east to their home country and leave us 


rule ours, or you'll bury all of us after. 


we've tried.” Over the turn of the last cen- 
tury, the Luluas, given guns by traders to 
the south, made slave raids on the Baluba, 
selling some and keeping others. When the 
white man came looking for house boys, 
messengers and administrational assistance, 
the Luluas gave them Baluba slaves rather 
than offering themselves, to ‘‘see what the 
white man will do with them.” The Baluba, 
a more patient perseverant natured people, 
committed themselves to learning the ways 
of the white man, and so today, hold chief 
positions in government and commerce. 
With independence at the door, the Luluas 
cannot tolerate the thought of being ruled 
by those who were formerly their slaves. 
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Hence they are determined to drive the 
Baluba back to their old home country, and 
set up leaders of their own tribe before 
Independence comes. 


In the Kasai Province there are about 
800,000 Baluba and 450,000 Lulua. It is 
highly unlikely that any administration, be 
it Belgian or Congolese, would stand idly 
by while protracted warfare decimates the 
population of Central Congo. It is expected 
that government authorities will continue 
to take whatever measures necessary to 
maintain peace and eventually restore or- 
der to this part of the Congo. 


e Church Being Tested @ 


Where does the average Christian stand 
in all this? Again by Mrs. Vass, ‘“‘The trag- 
edy of spiritual damage caused by this 
storm of hate cannot be measured in sta- 
tistics. In this city of mixed tribal popula- 
tion, Baluba and Lulua have lived side by 
side for years and many close friendships 
have been formed. Inter-tribal marriages 
are extremely common. When one goes 
visiting in the villages these days, there 
are new thorn fences and barbed wire bar- 


riers between huts, across where the well-— 


worn path of friendship still is deep into 
the ground. Hatred, fear and actual murder 
have come between friend and friend, hus- 
band and wife.” 


For the ordinary village Christian, fail- 
ing to line up with tribal loyalties means 
total ostracism and even threat of death. 
American Christians have never been sub- 
jected to fires of testing such as these, 
and should not judge too hastily. Many pro- 
fessing Christians have permitted them- 
selves to be swept along the current of 
passion and zeal simply because they are 
not quite willing to lay down their lives for 
Jesus Christ. There is a faithful minority 
who have taken their stand and are proving 
true. They are distressed about the whole 
thing, and are sorry that the missionary 
must live on the fringe of becoming involv- 
ed in what is purely a tribal conflict, by 
caring for refugees. 


Practically all of our Kasai church. lead- 
ers are subject to tremendous pressures, 
but are standing true. In some cases they 
have shown genuine heroism: a pastor mov- 
ing back and forth between advancing 
fronts of armed warriors with a Bible in his 
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hands, pleading with them to lay down 
their weapons and return to their houses— 
another pastor entering into a schoolroom 
where students of the other tribe had taken 
refuge, leading them in hymn singing and 
with broken heart, kneeling with them to 
pray. Unity between our leaders is under- 
standably strained. But they do not want a 
divided church, and are committed to heal- 
ing the breach. They stand in the face of a 
very uncertain and difficult future. Grave 
responsibility is theirs. 


@ Missionaries Making Valiant Record @ 


I am stationed at Banga, the C.1LM. area 
of Kasai Province least affected. Predomin- 
antly Bashilele population have warned the 
Baluba and Lulua minority that “if you 
bring vour fighting into our area, we'll 
drive you all out.’ The Baluba-Lulua popu- 
lation know the primitive Bashilele are 
still killing in secret, and so dutifully re- 
spect their threat. 

Observing from a relatively unaffected 
area, I see absolutely no difference he- 
tween the total committal and dedication to 
a dangerous task of which we read in 
GATES OF SPLENDOR, and that of our C. 
I. M. missionaries. I’ve seen them made of 
the same stuff. The only difference is that 
none have died. It’s a privilege to work 
with that kind of people. 

Kabeya Noah, Christian journalist and 
editor of SANKAI magazine and a Muluba, 
writes: “This whole conflict was not begun 
by a tribe. It was begun by Satan. It is his 
concerted effort at this strategic time to up- 
set the political, economic and religious 
progress in Kasai. He saw how the church 
was going forward. He couldn’t take it. 
This is the result. Tell your people in 
America that they MUST PRAY for us—for 
our Christians, for our church leaders, for 
those ruling over us.” 


@ Appeal for Prayer @ 

This brings us to the principal purpose of 
this account—that you PRAY. It is not 
meant to alarm, but to inform. We be- 
seech our readers to take these matters into 
their prayer closets, and on their knees 
there, lift them to God. May He pour upon 
us the Spirit of supplication, that we be 
faithful stewards of our time and do all 
that He expects us to do at this time, for 
the sake of the church in Congo. 
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OBSERVATIONS AT 1960 MEETING 
CONGO PROTESTANT COUNCIL 





by James E. Bertsche, C.I.M. 


Kumbya, 1960 will go down in Congo 
Mission annals as one of those unique 
events upon which history comes to hinge 
and turn. From the first there was an un- 
der current of expectancy - - - an awareness 
on the part of all that there would never be 
another CPC meeting exactly like this one. 


Everyone sensed that during this week the. 


closing paragraphs of a wondrously color- 
ful chapter of Congo Missions would be 
written and the first blank page of a new 
chapter eagerly turned by ebony hands. 


The roll call of delegates was a study in 
itself .. . names of outstanding men of God; 
dedicated men; men of vision; men of cour- 
age; men of compassion; men whose names 
will long remain etched in the minds and 
hearts of the Congolese among whom they 
have worked. There was Dr. Carrington of 
the British Missionary Society who along 
with his medical program found time to 
study the “talking drums” of his area and 
consequently has been sought out by writ- 
ers and scientists. There was Dr. Becker of 
the African Inland Mission who has become 
an international figure in medical circles 
because of his unflagging and imaginative 
war against leprosy. There was the vener- 
able Dr. Church of the Church Missionary 
Society who is characterized by his beauti- 
fully blended compassion for human suffer- 
ing and spiritual need. There was Rev. 
Ohrneman, the tall, cultured Swede who 
has left his careful thumb print on the long 
series of responsible positions that Congo 
Missionaries have conferred on him 
through the years. There was Hans Em- 
ming, the rotund, craggy faced Dane with 
his trade mark shock of unruly sandy hair, 
admired for his command of the Kirundi 
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language and loved for his careful counsel 
through the years. There was Dr. Sten- 
strom, recognized as a missionary teacher 
and anthropologist who served many years 
in lower Congo and who now is secretary 
of the Bruxelles Mission office. There was 
Bill Deans, the diminutive pioneer of the 
“man in the street” type of christian publi- 
cation in world missions. Then there were 
Grandmother and Grandfather Adamson, 
our host and hostess who quietly and effi- 
ciently worked behind the scenes providing 
the physical necessities for the 130 CPC 
delegates for a week on the shores of Lake 
Kivu. How typical they were of the hun- 
dreds of others like them in this land... 
people who are not known outside their 
own circles; people who never make head- 
lines and who never bask in lime light but 
who unobtrusively serve the Lord through 
the years in their allotted places, unherald- 
ed messengers of the Cross. 

But the roll of honor was not exclusively 
European by any means. There was Pastor 
Sabuni of Ruanda Urundi who has been 
in the Lord’s service without interruption 
since 1924. This jewel, formed in the cru- 
cible of Africa’s fiery sun and pagan pres- 
sures became God’s mouthpiece on more 
than one occasion through the week. There 
was Yosia Butso, a round faced, twinkle 
eyed man with a badge on his lapel saying 
“Neno la Imani,” the name of the monthly 
christian magazine having a monthly cir- 
culation of 25,000 in Central Africa. There 
was Matondo, an almost shy, self effacing 
African from lower Congo who has already 
become a legend for his astonishing skill 
in orthopedic surgery at the Kimpese Medi- 
cal Institute. There was Kayumba Ephraim, 
a booming voiced pastor from Elizabeth- 
ville, sent to the conference by his local 
congregation, who forcefully and _intelli- 
gentlylaid before the group the aspirations, 
problems and fears of his people as they 
face independence. There was Katwaza, a 
thin, esthetic Mututsi from Ruanda Urundi 
who often gave evidence of a keen, search- 
ing mind. 
alert, well travelled and widely read mem- 
ber of the Envol staff who gave promise 
of things to come as he intelligently ex- 
pressed himself on a wide range of sub- 
jects. And there were others, pastors, lay- 
men and teachers who sat quietly, listening 
to the currents of conversation ebbing and 
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There was Vumi George, the | 


flowing about them; pondering, keeping 
their thoughts to themselves. 

From the Kumbya Conference Room 
there is a matchless view of Lake Kivu. 
Though it is some 65 kilometers wide at 
this point three volcanoes loom massively 
on its distant shore. Geologists long have 
pondered the herculean subterranean forc- 
es which underlie this great Rift Valley. 
Though they stand currently silent like 
three greating brooding sentinels, they 
have been erupting sporadically over the 
years and are capable of exploding into 
life again at any time ... a striking back 
drop for the 1960 Kumbya conference. As 
we sat with a cross section of the Congolese 
people, we came to have something of the 
_ same feeling. They sat quietly, attentively 
and respectfully. They at various times ex- 
pressed gratitude for. the presence and the 
message of missionaries. They furthermore 
expressed energetically the desire that 
missionaries remain after their independ- 
ence to work with them in the cause of 
Christ as brother beside brother. But hav- 
ing expressed themselves thus, they also 
made it clear that they were coming of 
age. They rejected with finality any and 
everything that smacked of discrimination. 
They are ready to respect the missionary as 
spiritual father providing he is on his part 
ready to recognize the Congolese as matur- 
ing sons. They recognize that they still 
need much training and much preparation 
for their approaching responsibilities but 
they request with ill-concealed impatience 
that their training and preparation start 
immediately. Politely but emphatically they 
let the assembly know that they welcome 
the missionary who is prepared to work 
with them as human equals and spiritual 
beings of identical worth in the sight of 
God. Any missionary who is not prepared to 
accept the realities of the new Congo day 
would be wise, they suggested quietly, to 
prepare to leave now. 

A great people which has lain dormant 
for centuries as some of its majestic vol- 
canoes is erupting into life. There is tre- 
mendous possibility. One senses a tingle 
of anticipation and excitement everywhere. 
The Congolese have drunk deeply of the 
heady wine of freedom. They are fully per- 
suaded that whatever the past has been, 
the future lies within the scope of their 
grasp to shape and to mold. Their day has 
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dawned. As to the light skinned people 
among them, they say simply, “We invite 
you to help us in the task of developing 
our land and training our people. He who is 
not prepared to share with us in this task, 
let him step aside. We are prepared to go 
ahead without him.” 

And the church? What is its position? 
Where does it stand in this confused swirl 
of trends and events? Perhaps its position 
and opinion may best be summarized in 
the words of the pastor who said, ““‘We face 
the future with apprehension because we 
know things will change greatly. We don’t 
know in what way we may be tested or ex- 
actly what problems we will face. But we as 
church leaders cannot permit ourselves any 
other thought than that of marching for- 
ward. Our country is changing but our God 
and our work does not change. We call up- 
on our missionaries to share with us this 
new experience and to work side by side 
with us. We ask that the Mission and the 
Church may .now in reality become one 
and that all the little barriers of past days 
be removed. We ask to be taken into com- 
plete confidence in every detail. We are 
not ready in the church to be left alone. 
We are not yet able to direct our church 
alone but we want to be taught. We can 
learn.” 

And the missionary? It cannot be over- 
emphasized that the role, the place and the 
function of the missionary in these days is 
being swiftly altered. This is not to say 
that his influence or his testimony need in 
in any measure be diluted. Congo will 
now need missionary presence and mission- 
ary testimony as never before. What now 
becomes crucial is the manner in which the 
missionary seeks to bring his influence and 
witness to bear. The day of handing down 
decisions and orders is past. The day of as- 
suming that the missionaries opinion will 
automatically prevail is past. The day of 
arbitrarily countermanding African opin- 
ion and decision is past. The day of mis- 
sionary immunization to violent criticism is 
past. The task that now confronts the mis- 
Sionary is one of re-orientation; one of re- 
assessment of his service, call and ministry; 
one of re-alignment with the African com- 
munity in which he lives; perhaps even 
one of re-adaptation of the message of salva- 
tion he has come to share. It is imperative 
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that every Congo missionary search his 
heart and scrutinize his attitudes, his ob- 
jectives, his ambitions, his motives. If a 
white skin, an automobile, foreign origin, 
vastly superior knowledge and training au- 
tomatically assured a hearing, respect and 
acceptance in the days past, this is no long- 
er the case. The key to missionary witness, 
influence and acceptance will now be simply 
human relations. The old framework of 
white-black relationships is being brushed 
aside and the only new framework that 
the Congolese will accept is that of a frank 
person to person, man to man relationship 
where theCongoleseis accepted for what he 
is and the missionary, in turn, accepted for 
what he is. Title, office, administrative rank 
and education will carry increasingly less 
weight. The missionary’s attitude, the mis- 
sionary’s heart, the missionary’s reactions 
to thousands of little situations of daily 
life, the missionary’s walk and the mission- 
ary’s talk will increasingly become the 
gauges by which he will be judged and the 
basis upon which he will be accepted and 
respected or spurned and refused. 

A missionary’s role will be an increas- 
ingly difficult and exacting one. The para- 
dox is that the more energetic he has 
plunged into his work within the frame- 
work of days past, the more difficult it may 
be for him to reorient himself in this new 
Congo day. The transition from the role 
of an intellectually, socially and culturally 
superior person whose opinions and de- 
cisions were automatically followed to the 
role of a counselling missionary whose 
former advantages are melting away and 
whose counsel may or may not be accepted 
will most assuredly not be an easy one. 
Your missionaries will need your prayers. 

On the wall, over the fire place of the 
Kumbya conference room there hung a 
banner on which were sewn in block let- 
ters the following words: ‘“He must in- 
crease, I must decrease.”’ Conference Presi- 
dent, Hans Emming in his opening address 
underlined the fact that the Congo Church 
has now passed from the stage of infancy to 
the stage of adolescence. Speaking as the 
father of grown children he observed with 
emotion: ‘There comes a time in the life of 
every child when the parents must take 
their hands off the life of their own flesh 
and blood and have the grace to stand by 
and allow them to make their own decisions 
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and their own blunders. And during this 
most critical period, about the only influ- 
ence left to the parents to exert is that of 
loving, loving and loving again.” 

Pray with us and for us that we may by 
His Grace learn better and better the art 
of Christian love. 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR SUPPORT 

There has been a good response to our 
appeal for renewals to the Messenger. Doz- 
ens of addresses have been corrected or 
changed and many new names have been 
added. Each year there are a number of 
deaths or removals that we do not find out 
about unless we make a complete check. 
4500 copies of this issue of Messenger are 
being mailed out and we are very conscious 
that you are God’s servants who are sup- 
porting this Missionary undertaking with 
your prayers and dedicated stewardship. 

The Statistics on page 14 and 15 give 
some of the results of the faithful witness 
during the past year. You, our faithful con- 
stituency, who gave over $325,000.00 have 
helped make the fruit possible and vic- 
tories to be won. 

1960, our 49th year of Witness in Congo 
is well begun. Multitudes of Unsaved are 
before us and a young National Church 
pleading for our continued financial help 
and dedicated Missionaries. 


To turn away from the Multitudes wouid 
be to turn away from the Command of 
Christ. We must keep pressing on. 


In the ministry we face tremendous 
needs that were not anticipated nor 
budgeted for. Our Missionaries are calling 
for funds to help with material aid caused 
by the tribal warfare. Please pray with us 
about this emergency need. In these days 
of political turmoil and confusion the mis- 
sionaries are making special evangelistic 
thrusts to the youth in the form of vacation 
Bible Schools—and Youth for Christ cam. 
paigns. One sound iruck is equipned and 
in the path. Africans are buyirg radios to 
get the political news anc in January our 
Missionaries had invitation to prepare 2 
tape program in Tshiluba to be broadcast 
from S.I.M. powerful station in Liberia. Our 
Congo people are hearing the Gospel 
through this broadcast. Let us pray about 
these opportunities and act to please God. 
Thanking you again for giving until it helps. 
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C.l.M. TO CELEBRATE 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1961 

THE CONGO INLAND MISSION was 
founded in 1911 when eight men, represent- 
ing Mennonites of the Chicago area, were 
banded together to send foreign mission- 
aries to Africa. Rev. L. B. Haigh and his 
wife and Alvin Stevenson were sent to the 
Belgian Congo, a station was established, 
and work begun within a year. The Board 
was incorporated and other conferences 
and churches were invited to join in the 
task of spreading the Gospel in Africa. 

God has so blessed our cooperative mis- 


sion agency that in its 49th year there 


are eight mission stations and 744 organ- 
ized indigenous churches, and over one 
hundred missionaries from the U.S.A. and 
Canada, and definite plans are laid for the 
Mission Church to become a self-determin- 
ing National Church. Plans are underway 
to properly commemorate the founding of 
the work both in North America and Af- 
rica. 


FUTURE MISSIONARIES 


Kim Winifred Steiner, daughter of the - 


Richard Steiners, Tshikapa, was born on 
February 28, 1960. 

Joanna Lynne Gerber, daughter of the 
Ellis Gerbers, Mukedi, was born October 
15, 1959. 

Philip Peter Martens, son of the Rudolph 
Martens, Mukedi, was born in September, 
1959. 

Arne Elbing Regier, son of the Arnold 
Regiers, Mutena, was born on August 8, 
1959. 

Charles Philip Buller, son of the Peter 
Bullers, Nyanga, was born on June 22, 1959. 


ENTZ COMPLETES TREK TO UN- 
EVANGELIZED VILLAGES 
(Continued from page 13) 
had our last service of this trek. Then we 
resumed our journey up a long hill; across 
a deep canyon; and then across a fifteen 
kilometer plain till we got back to our pick- 
up truck at 11:00 A.M. Then we drove the 
one hundred miles back to Nyanga. By foot 
and bicycles we traveled 128 kilometers (80 
miles) and by car a litle over 200 miles. 
Thank you to all of you for your interces- 
sory prayers. Rest assured that God will 
reward you. 
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AGRICULTURE PARTNERS 


Poverty, Ignorance and Disease are em- 
phasized as the three greatest Natural 
threats to Africa’s progress. Striking at the 
very roots of these enemies our C. I. M. 
Missionaries are bringing hope to thousands 
of village people by helping them with 
their gardens, fields, poultry and livestock. 
Arnold Regier at Mutena and Melvin Clas- 
sen at Kamayala are our trained agricul- 
turists and now in the second year of their 
service in Congo their help and practical 
advice is already showing results. About 
50 farmers and business men are giving 
help and encouragement to the work by 
giving annually for this work. You are in- 
vited to join this growing company of Agri- 
culture Partners in 1960 and receive the 
blessing of consecrated service. Two cattle 
projects are being started, a second chick 
hatching project is underway and help 
with seed and fertilizer to many villagers is 
hoped for. 


Ore pick up truck was supplied last 
year and another is on our prayer list for 
this year. Write to C.I.M. attention of Agri- 
culture Partners for further information. 


ADDRESSES OF OUR MISSIONARIES 
(Continued from page 10) 


Rev. and Mrs. Waldo Harder 
209 Pine Street 
Newton, Kansas 
Rev. and Mrs. John B. Jantzen 
Taylor University 
Upland, Indiana 
Miss Bertha Miller 
2000 Brook Park Road 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Miss Anna Quiring 
P30. Box:105 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 
Miss Betty Quiring 
3003 Benham Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
333 West 4th 
Albany, Oregon 
Rev. and Mrs. Vernon Sprunger 
1326 E. Mishawaka Road, 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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HARTZLER REPORTS ON AFRICAN TRIP 
to H. A. Driver, CIM Secretary 

(Rev. Hartzler returned March 13. The 
other members of the Congo Mission dele- 
gation are touring the Middle East and 
Europe). 

Fluidity describes all of Africa, says 
Hartzler, meaning the tide of affairs, po- 
litical, religious and social, may take a sud- 
den turn in any direction. Speaking from a 
full life of experience as a minister of the 
Gospel for the last 23 years of which he 
has had intimate responsibility as a Mis- 
sion Board executive for Congo, Africa, 
Hartzler hastened to all that Strategic Op- 
portunity describes the challenge Africa 
presents to the Christian Church Mission 
today, urging the brotherhood and their 
conferences and mission boards to meet the 
challenge with more and better trained 
missionaries and adequate funds. 

Africans recognize Missionaries as V.I.P. 
(very important people) in this crises time 
and asked the Board delegates to emphasize 
that furloughed missionaries are invited to 
return and that young people should ex- 
pect the Holy Spirit to call them to “Come 
over to Africa and help us.” 

The delegates were impressed with cer- 
tain elements of immaturity that is al- 
ways evident in emerging peoples and 
for which missionaries need great self-con- 
trol and practical Christian love. 

Tribal warfare which is reported so often 
in our papers does present a great problem 
to emerging Africa and has struck a hard 
blow to the Church in Congo but the cords 
of Christian brotherhood are showing up 
strong through it. There is evident a feeling 
of inner “ache” because of separation on 
tribal levels. Rev. Hartzler described a 
touching scene where Baluba teachers who 
fled their villages went to prison to visit 
the Lulua chiefs whose warriors had sought 
the lives of the teachers. “When we get 
back to our village we will send for you to 
come and teach our children,” said the 
chiefs. 

In commenting on the import of the five 
man delegation on the Mission Church, 
Hartzler quoted an African: “Before you 
came we knew the Mission had a Church; 
now we know the Church has a Mission.” 
He urged the Church must be at her best 
to meet this opportunity to witness to the 
people of this great emerging continent. 
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OBSERVATIONS IN CONGO 

(Continued from back page) 
dom in a land where the Word has been 
heard only a few years. The Church abroad 
must keep the missions fires burning, to 
send and equip missionary recruits. The 
money to be used on the field is to be 
handled by the church on the field and 
be subject to their discipline and under 
church authority. 

In the first three stages the missionary 
is withdrawing upwards, but in the fourth 
stage he withdraws sideways, according to 
Drake. I see that in the forth stage he 
withdraws downward. Of course in Christ 
we are all equal, and hierarchy is alien to 
the church. The missionary must take or- 
ders, be told by the African Church. All 
this should not cause difficulty. The last 
touches on sentiment. Sometimes I am 
really frightened that our ship which has 
weathered storms may be wrecked on rocks 
of pride. We say we are fellow-laborers, but 
can we imagine ourselves in an inferior 
position to our African brethren? 


HOW CAN WE IMAGINE THIS TO COME 
ABOUT? 


To me it seems too much for our African 
brethren, that they should take the initia- 
tive in suggesting such a change. I would 
cheer if they did. We came here uninvited. 
Nobody will take the initiative. Such things 
come only by divine inspiration and vision 
of the quality of Carey and others when 
they set out on their tasks of evangelizing 
the world. The vision comes slowly. The 
blind man who was healed saw men like 
trees walking. If it appears that way to us 
we must ask the Lord to clear our vision. 
We must pray for and expect a new vision 
for this new stage of advance for Africa. 

What if it does not happen? What if we 
as missionaries do not lead in suggesting 
autonomy to the churches? Let us imagine 
if the Jews, Greeks, etc. who brought the 
Gospel would have left their emissaries in 
the churches. The churches must become 
autonomous in the next decade. If not, 
Christianity will always remain alien and 
foreign here. And if it doesn’t take root, 
our whole missionary effort has been in 
vain. The Kingdom has not come. We must 
get out of the leading positions and the 
position of the church and its leaders must 
increase. 
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WHAT DOES THIS MEAN FOR THE 
AFRICAN CHURCH LEADERS? 


It will mean that they must take initia- 
tive, responsibility and hard work upon 
themselves. Have I found these qualities in 
my African brethren? Indeed I have and I 
praise the Lord. But I’m looking for much 
more. 


Initiative — I saw it in desire to push 
out in revival which we saw 20 years ago 
in the area where we worked. You, as 
African leaders, are sons and daughters of 
this country. You must expose pagan prac- 
tices and find the best ways for the expres- 
sion of your spiritual life, church life and 
home life. 

Hard Work — I have seen devout Chris- 
tian leaders, spiritual men who did not 
know what work is. It was possible for them 
to carry on because the missionary was 
there. But it won’t be that way anymore. 
The Church will disintegrate without such 
hard work. But I have seen ministers and 
deacons hard at work. If the church’s posi- 
tion is to increase, there must be many 
more who will lay hold of this. 


Responsibility — To your country in 
these days of upheaval. Many Africans are 
looking to Christian Africans to see what 
they will do in politics. The African Chris- 
tian is to be the salt of the earth and we 
do need salt in politics. A suffering world 
needs a place to which it can turn for light, 
integrity, etc., and these cannot be found 
except in the church. It is your responsibi- 
lity to see to it that the Christian com- 
munity produces men of integrity, men of 
high moral standing and deep understand- 
ing of what the world needs. To your home 
and children and above all to your Lord 
and Master you must assume responsibility. 
He said, “Go ye into all the world.” This 
command was not given to Americans and 
Europeans alone. Christ is standing in 
central Africa and saying to you, “Go ye” 
into the most remote corners of your con- 
tinent in order to make disciples for Him. 


HOW CAN THIS HAPPEN? 


This comes by maturing, by standing on 
one’s own legs. Some ask, “Has the time 
come yet?” Are the Church leaders ready 
for this revolution? My answer has been, 
No! You can not sit in a school room and 
learn to drive a car. You must take the 
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wheel and be ready to make blunders. 
India had tens of thousands of University 
Graduates when it got Independence; Con- 
go has three. We say, “Forgive us.’ It is 
high time you take the wheels of the car. 
But how? It will only come about through 
a vision — a vision that this is the Lord’s 
will and way for the Church. Please stop 
clinging to the missionary, leaving the 
vision and responsibility to him. Look up 
to Jesus. He will enable you to carry it out. 
WHAT IF IT DOESN’T COME ABOUT? 

Some time ago we went to South Africa 
for a holiday. We visited a mission station 
with its five mission outposts. They had 
encountered a marriage problem in this 
area, and the missionaries had decided to 
send the problem home to America to be 
resolved by the home board. This is what 
happens so often. 

The Church is not an organization; it is 
an organism. If this changeover does not 
occur, it will mean death for the Church. 
Pray that the Lord will give you this vision. 
But the Kingdom must come; it is coming. 
Accept the challenge. 

And now a word to all at this very vital 
juncture. There is a wedding custom in 
India that the whole company follows the 
couple to their new home, but leaves them 
to enter their home alone. This the Mission 
must do and it must leave the African 
Church to enter its new era itself. 

A warning in conclusion: QUO VADIS? 
Where are you going, missionary? You are 
an ambassador. Are you going home to 
rest? Do you say, “The African will do it 
all.’ What did the Lord mean when he 
called you? You do not want to go down, so 
you'll go home. Missionary and home board, 
do we want to serve our society or Christ? 

QUO VADIS? Where are you going, 
African brethren? Do you wish you could 
go on relying on your white brethren? Do 
you just want to imitate them, or grow up 
into the measure of stature of the full- 
ness of Christ? 


a 


CIM offers unusual opportunities to 
young men interested in investing 
two years of their life on the mission 
field. Write, H. A. Driver, Congo In- 
land Mission, 251 W. Hively, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 
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OBSERVATIONS IN CONGO 


By V. J. Sprunger 


It was a real privilege to travel with our 
four board members to Congo and study 
with them some of the problems in our 
own Mission-Church family. Are the Mis- 
sionaries “working themselves out of a job” 
or creating new ones? 

Since I left Congo a year ago the word 
independence has come to the lips of mil- 
lions of Congolese though its meaning is to 
them something far different from ours. 
Nevertheless new forces are at work in 
Congo Africa and their portent for the 
Church are clearly set forth in the follow- 
ing Message given by Rev. Hans Emming, 
Chairman of the Congo protestant council. 


THEY MUST INCREASE; WE MUST 
DECREASE 


(Key note address given by Hans Em- 


ming, Chairman of Congo Protestant Coun- 


cil at CPC Annual Meeting at Kumbya, 
Lake Kivu, Ruanda, Feb. 16, 1960) 

It is probably once in a lifetime that a 
missionary has an opportunity of this kind. 
Someone remarked that I would be the last 
one of a long line of white men to serve 
as chairman of CPC. This fact has made me 
think twice, in fact, many times before I 
speak. 

This message might be entitled: Mission 
and Church on the African Scene in 1960, 
but I have chosen to call it: They must in- 
crease, but we must decrease. The position 
of the church in Africa must be increased, 
but the Mission and all its apparatus must 
decrease. 

Drake divides the missions era into four 
stages: 

1. The missionary is a pioneer evangelist. 

2. The missionary is the father and lead- 
er of the local church. 

3. The work is handed to the African 
pastor. The missionary withdraws from full- 
time church work to do specialized work. 

4. The missionary is invited by the 
church as a fellow-worker. He may or may 
not have special qualifications or a special 
office. 

Where are we today? Is it still true that 
the missionary is still the main pole of the 
tent, the dominant factor, the guiding 
force? I feel that this is the very place 
where the devil got hold of us. Probably we 
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V. J. Sprunger 


had all the qualifications to make top- 
notch missionaries. We work hard during 
the day; we pride ourselves in patience in 
hearing endless _ palavers. We know 
language; we have the reins well in hand. 


That was alright in the good old days, but 
Africa is coming of age. Let us admit that 
Africa is coming into the age of adoles- 
cence. It is staggering into the most difficult 
stage of human existence. What can you 
do to win teen-agers? Reason with them? 
No! Love them. A young man passed 
through my back yard and I said a little 
roughly, “What do you want?” “Love,” he 
answered. 

The time has come for a change — a 
radical change in the Mission-Church re- 
lation. 


WHAT WILL THIS CHANGE MEAN FOR 
THE MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES? 


In the practical sense, we must face it 
squarely, we are in the fourth stage, as Mr. 
Drake outlines. At least we should be. In a 
few years the relation has changed. In the 
new state we find two sister churches— 
the older in Europe and America; the 
younger in Africa. Would that it were a 
good relation. 

This change means that the African 
delegates and missionaries meet around the 
table in cooperation to advance God’s king- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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NEWS BRIEFS FROM THE FIELD 





Rev. Allan Wiebe 

Allan Wiebe, C.I.M. Field Director, is 
leading the missionaries and Congolese 
Christians during these tense days. Pray 
for him. 

As the prospects for political independ- 
ence and self government comes, old tribal 
rivalries come to the surface as Africans 
seek political power. 


Conditions are changing daily in Congo. 
Tshikapa, Mutena and Charlesville are es- 
pecially concerned these days. The Baluba- 
Lulua tribal situation is becoming more 
acute in all of the Kasai. Were it not for 
the military assistance these days there 
would be open warfare in all of these 
areas by now between’ the two tribes. 
Tshikapa area itself has reported only five 
deaths and things are under control. 
Mutena has managed to continue with 
their schools with the Baluba having evac- 
vated but no doubt the Bampende will 
have to leave Mutena schools. Tshikapa 
station has only Baluba for the present. 
We closed schools for a week but will 
resume when word comes from the state 
officials. Our entire outstation area is 
Lulua and we are able to continue with 
these schools for the time being. We have 
shifted teachers for a week, taking the last 
load today. Pastors and overseers have 
been exchanged also. Charlesville reports 
this morning, that there are more out- 
breaks in their area. Many are predicting 
that the Baluba will have to leave this 
area and return to an area east of Lulua- 
bourg. If this prediction is true, C.IL.M. 
will certainly suffer. Our outstanding lead- 
ers in church and school are predominate- 
ly Baluba. We are looking to the Lord 
for His guidance in all things. 
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As far as we know, there is very little 
anti-missionary feeling. No missionary has 
been in danger in C.I.M. 

Let us pray earnestly for our Church 
leaders. There are grave tendencies to 
dabble in politics at this time. They are 
under great temptation to place their 
physical and material welfare before their 
own and others’ spiritual well-being. 

Allan Wiebe, Tshikapa, Jan. 13 


Actually this whole affair was only 
among Congolese and they tried to give 
us every assurance that they had no hard 
feelings toward the missionaries. But 
when some of the blood-thirsty ones found 
that their prey had escaped by our assist- 
ance some were not so happy. As yet I 
feel we have nothing to fear here. . 

The Lord has certainly proved Himself 
abundantly able and His answer to our 
prayers as well as the prayers of the many 
prayer warriors in back of us is very 
evident. 

Elmer J. Dick, Mutena, Jan. 10 





V. J. Sprunger 
Veteran C.I.M. Missionary 
leads board delegation in 
Congo Church Mission, 
Consultation 





WHY DELEGATES TO CONGO NOW? 
By H. A. Driver, CIM Secretary 


.. Brethren Reuben Short, Orlando Wiebe, 
R. L. Hartzler, L. E. Troyer and Vernon 
Sprunger are in Congo now counselling 
with our missionaries there and with the 
Christians representing the CIM mission 
church of Congo. 

A good many people are questioning the 
advisability of their going at this time in 
view of the danger and turmoil in Africa 
and, in particular, in the Kasai section 
of our mission field. The wisdom of 
spending $1,500.00 for each man’s travel 
when extra funds are needed for refugees, 
orphans and homeless people caused by 
the tribal wars between the Baluba and 
Lulua is also being questioned. We have 
been asked if we do not trust our mission- 
aries to handle such difficult matters as 
this present crisis. 

These are all legitimate questions and 
we are not surprised at their being raised 
or critical of you who raise them. The 
delegates themselves had these same ques- 
tions on their hearts and minds and we 
sought the advice of many brethren and 
of officials of governments concerned. We 
were in constant close contact with Bro. 
Allan Wiebe, CIM Field Chairman, asking 
him to cable us if it did not seem advis- 
able to proceed at this time. The week 
before leaving disturbing word came with 
every Congo mail—terrific tribal fighting 
involving CIM Christians, villages burned 


in Mutena, Tshikapa, Charlesville  dis- 
tricts, women and children flee to mission 
stations and missionaries’ homes for ref- 
uge and safety, mission hospitals and dis- 
pensaries filled with wounded people. BUT 
BOTH MISSIONARIES AND: AFRICANS 
WANT YOU TO COME AND HELP NOW. 
There seems to be little anti-missionary 
feeling. We believe there is going on a 
real sifting of church members and possibly 
through this God is revealing who are the 
ones truly fit to be the leaders of His 
church in Congo. 


After reading these heart-rending mes- 
sages there was no holding back of our 
delegates. Danger, difficulties or peril 
brought new meaning and urgency to their 
mission. Not the material matters of 
property and organization but real things 
of the Spirit have gained the primacy and 
urgency. So in this spirit they left their 
loved ones on January 29. 


Many have prayed for guidance for 
these men and the CIM Board in making 
the decision to go. God has answered 
prayer and is guiding. They are in the 
midst of their mission. Let us continue to 
be faithful in intercessory prayer for them 
and their families and for their mission to 
Africa. And for our Congolese brethren 
that the prophecy might be true of many 


of them, “These are they which have 
washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb and have come 
out of great tribulation.” 


We trust we have helped you with your 
questions and that if God so moves you, 
you will send a consecrated gift to your 
Mission Board to help pay for their trip, 
and send one of the delegates whom you 
know personally a letter of assurance and 
good wishes. Send your letter in care of 
the CIM, Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa. 





Rev. R. L. Hartzler of Bloomington, IIl., has been 
a C.I.M. Board Member since 1937 and served as 
recording secretary eighteen of those years, He is 
eminently qualified to help guide Congo Church 
leaders. 





Rev. R. L. Hartzler 


L. E. Troye 
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CONGO INDEPENDENCE DAY SET FOR JUNE 30, 1960 
By Melvin J. Loewin 


Melvin J. Loewen, a C.1.M. Missionary, is studying at the University of 
Brussels toward a Ph.D. at the present time 


Wednesday, the 27th, was an important 
day in the history of the Congo. Here 
in Brussels at the meeting between Con- 
golese and Belgians it was agreed to de- 
clare the independence of Congo on June 
30th, 1960. And so the first point on the 
agenda is taken care of. The three other 
main points are: the nature of the new in- 
dependent state, the type of elections to or- 
ganize in electing the new parliament, and 
the transitional statutes necessary during 
the transfer of power from Belgium to the 
Congo. The spirit at the conference is 
now relaxed and there is prospect for good 
understanding on the remaining points. 
The dramatic decision has been made, the 
rest of the conference will be less colorful 
and a bit humdrum for some of the Congo- 
lese delegates. Kasavubu is pouting just 
now because he can’t get a provisionary 
government formed right now, but he is 
isolating himself from even some of his 
ABAKO colleagues. But he is now on bor- 
rowed time. After June 30th the Belgians 


can sit back and watch the show. The 
“front commun” 


united the Congolese 


year. 


The Congolese will want teachers, 


against the Belgians here in Brussels. Now 
the political struggle starts among them- 
selves. 

The new state will be a federation of 
some sort with broad powers on the provin- 
cial level. Elections will likely be open for 
all men of 21 years and over. To save time 
though, for the national elections in May 
or so, they may use the Administrations’ 
electoral lists of last year which would take 
all men of 25 and over. During a tran- 
sitional period of several years the Congo- 
lese will probably ask Belgium to handle 
its defense, economic planning, and in- 
ternal justice. They should also let Bel- 
gium handle their foreign affairs but this 
is unlikely since our African friends want 
to be ambassadors and delegates to the 
United Nations. These are, of course, 
legitimate desires but we are back to the 
recurrent problem of linking responsibility 
with position. 

Of interest to missionaries here in Bel- 
gium now is whether the colonial course 
proper will be given next summer. I 
rather think they will finish this school 


medical personnel and technicians for many 
years to come. I think they will continue 
to subsidize some phases of mission work— 
since it is much cheaper and efficient for 
the present to subsidize than to set up 
government centers on all levels. If the 
new Congo government will demand some 
orientation of new missionaries, it will like- 
ly be given in the Congo. 


January 29, 1960 
Brussels, Belgium 


Rev. Reuben Short is Vice President of C.I.M. 
Board, representing E.M.C. Conference. He has 
been a member of the Board for 14 years. 





Rev. Orlando Wiebe is Recording Secretary of 
the C.I.M. Board, representing the E.M.B. Con- : 
ev. Reuben Short ference. He has been a board member five years. Rev. Orlando Wie! 
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ADDRESSES OF OUR MISSIONARIES 


Congo Belge, Africa 

Banga via Charlesville 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
Rev. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 
Rev. and Mrs. Russell F. Schnell 


Charlesville, Kasai District 
Miss Hulda Banman 
Rev. and Mrs. Loyd Brown 
Miss Lena Friesen 
Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry Hildebrand 
Miss Irena Liechty 
Miss Tina Quiring 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 


Kamayala via Kahemba 
Miss Erma M. Birky 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Miss Mary Epp 
Sr. Berta Mangold 
Kandale via Kikwit 


Rev. and Mrs. James E. Bertsche 


Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
Miss Kornelia Unrau 
Miss Selma Unruh 


Mukedi via Idiofa 
Miss Margaret Friesen 
Miss Sara Friesen 
Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Miss Agnes Lutke 
Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph Martens 
Dr. and Mrs. Merle H. Schwartz 
Mutena via Tshikapa 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer J. Dick 
Miss Mary Hiebert 
Rev. and Mrs. George Neufeld 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Regier 
Miss Lois Slagle 
Nyanga via Tshikapa 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Dr. and Mrs. James Diller 
Rev. and Mrs. Frank J. Enns 
Rev. and Mrs. Sam Entz 
Miss Frieda Guengerich 
Mr. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
Miss Lodema Short 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 
Tshikapa 
Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Janz 
Miss Amanda Reimer 
Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
Miss Sue Schmidt 


Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 
Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 


Ecole Belle Vue 
Kahemba via Kikwit 
Rev. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Regier 
Leopoldville 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
BeP2123 
Leopoldville 


1-W MISSIONARIES 

Banga via Charlesville 
Larry Bartel 
Alan J. Siebert 

Charlesville, Kasai District 
John D. Heese 
James E. Peters 

Kamayala via Kahemba 
Robert Schmidt 
Bernard Thiessen 

Kandale via Kikwit 
Larry Unruh 

Mukedi via Idiofa 
Donovan Unruh 

Mutena via Tshikapa 
Melvin Keim 

Tshikapa 
Paul Roth, Jr. 

Belgium 
Miss Anna V. Liechty 
29 rue du Chatelain 
Brussels, Belgium 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Loewen 
127 rue Washington 
Brussels 5, Belgium 

MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 
Miss Sarah Dyck 
Mennonite Bible Institute 
R. R. 2, Didsbury, Alta. 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Ediger 
5215 N.E. 23rd Avenue 
Portland 11, Oregon 
Rev. and Mrs. Ben Eidse 
304 N. Washington 
Wheaton, Illinois 
Miss Aganetha Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 
Rev. and Mrs. A. D. Graber 
82542 Cottage Avenue 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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MISSIONARIES OF THE CONGO INLAND MISSION 





Attending Conference, Tshikapa 


Front row, left to right: Erma Birky, F. J. Enns, Agnes Enns, Loyd Brown, Marie 
Brown, Hulda Banman, Martha Claassen, Meivin Claassen, Glen Rocke, Int Rocke, 
Gladys Graber, Irma Graber. 

Second row, left to right: Peter Falk, Annie Falk, Jean Diller, Selma Wiebe, Martini 
Janz, Rudolph Martens, Elvina Martens, Sam Entz, Leona Eniz, Lena Friesen, 
Sara Friesen, Harold Graber, Archie Graber. 

Third row, left to right: Anna Liechty, Eudene Keidel, Jeanne Zook, James Diller, 
Allan Wiebe, Arthur Janz, Kornelia Unrau, Fanny Schmallenberger, Lois Slagle, 
Mary Hiebert, Tina Quiring, Selma Unruh, Abbie Harder, Justine Neufeld. 

Fourth row. left to right: Helen Schnell, Levi Keidel, John Zook, Donna Schmidt, 
Agnes Lutke, Ellis Gerber, Edna Gerber, Irma Liechty, Frieda Guengerich, Arnold 
Regier, Elaine Regier, George Neufeld. | 

Fifth row, left to right: Margaret Friesen, Charles Sprunger, Geraldine Sprunger, 
Loyal Schmidt, Elmer Regier, Bernard Thiessen, Robert Schmidt, Gladys Buller, 
Peter Buller. Larry Graber, Russell Schnell, Allen Siebert, Melvin Keim, Esther 

Dick, Elmer Dick. 


Rev. and Mrs. Waldo Harder Take your pen or typewriter and 


209 Pine Street Write Us Today! 
Newton, Kansas 


Rev. and Mrs. John B. Jantzen 


‘Taylor University Sauk ee 

Upland, Indiana . 

Miss Bertha Miller Letters help build courage and 
2000 Brook Park Road morale. 

‘Cleveland 1, Ohio 

Miss Anna Quiring a EN, ee 

P. O. Box 105 ot te nk 

Mountain Lake, Minnesota 

Miss Betty Quiring Pray with us—for our own wisdom 
3003 Benham Avenue = * ~ and patience in teaching and leading 


Elkhart, Indiana 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 

Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth Ponta fk 
333 West 4th 
Albany, Oregon 


these young Christians. 


Rev. and Mrs. Vernon Sprunger Subscribe to the Messenger re abe 
1326 E. Mishawaka Road, : will keep in touch with you 
Elkhart, Indiana through it. 

aad ah kt : 








Renew Your Subscription To The Congo Missionary 


Messenger Now 


*Keep in touch with your missionaries and the progress of the Church 
during these changing times in Africa , 


STUDY AFRICAN MISSIONS 


- *Check your Church’s library for titles on Africa and Congo 
*Follow the Billy Graham team in Africa. 
*Check your newspapers and magazines for news of Africa. 


*Contact a CIM missionary for an early meeting. in your Church with 
your mission circle or study class. 


*Invite African students from nearby colleges to your homes for social 
events, study groups, and Churches. 


*Write CIM headquarters for packet of study materials. 


Give your TITHES AND OFFERINGS FOR THE SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL 


*The work of missionaries is being hampered by desperate shortages. 
Rising costs and slackened receipts are holding up evangelistic itineraries 
to distant areas, production of gospel tracts and Christian literature, 
radio broadcasts and production of tapes, the continuation of medical 
clinics and the training of Christians to be leaders of their people. 


THE GIFT YOU SEND TODAY MAY MEAN WHETHER WE GO AHEAD 
WITH AN URGENT PROJECT. 


Address all correspendence to — 
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CONGO INLAND MISSION 
251 West Hively Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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Congolese American delegates at planning conference of New Congo Church, 
Charlesville, March, 1960. 


featuring: 
@ Results of Tribal Warfare 
@ Setting the Stage for Independence 


@ Report of Historic Mission-Church 
Integration Meeting 
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THE CONGO INLAND MISSION 


251 W. Hively Avenue, Elkhart, Indiana 
OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 
PRESIDENT—Rev. L. E. Troyer 
VICE-PRESIDENT—Rev. Reuben Short 
RECORDING SECRETARY—Rev. Orlando Wiebe Omaha, Nebraska 
TREASURER—Mr. Maurice Stahly Morton, Illinois 
ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
ACTING EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—Rev. V. J. Sprunger .. Elkhart, Indiana 
OFFICE SECRETARY—Miss Donna E. Yoder Elkhart, Indiana 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
by 
THE CONGO INLAND MISSION BOARD 


251 West Hively Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


a dake sy La ae, Cee Eee een ae Meadows, III. 
EE tn eres in OE Archbold, Ohio 


Celere Ces. e 0) ab eae, ei ee tep oe ce oe lie shbekus osliim je fay ws 


REV. VERNON SPRUNGER has been appointed Acting Executive Secretary of the - 
Congo Inland Mission Inc. at the regular annual meeting of the Board of Directors, 
April 19, 1960. Rev. Sprunger will assume responsibilities at once being in charge of 
the Elkhart Office and of general mission affairs. He has lived in Elkhart with his 
family during the past year and is well acquainted with the duties of his office hav- 
ing served as associate secretary during the past year and on the mission staff in 


Congo since 1931. 


Mr. Harvey A. Driver, Secretary of CIM affairs during the past nine years 
will continue to serve the mission in various capacities from his home at Wauseon, 
Ohio. During the coming year he will lead in the planning and promoting of the 50th 
Anniversary Observance of the founding of the Congo Inland Mission. He will also 
serve as secretary of agricultural mission aid and assist Rev. Sprunger in his duties. 


International Headquarters 
251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 


African Headquarters 
Tshikapa 
Congo Belge, West Africa 


Cooperating Agencies 
(For receiving and receipting of funds) 


Board of Missions 

722 Main Street 

Newton, Kansas 

Evangelical Mennonite Church 
3100 Addison Avenue 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 

E.M.B. Conference 

839 Pine Street 

Omaha 8, Nebraska 


Board Members Term Expiration 


Rev. Reuben Short, EMC .......00..0000000...... 1961 
MreClarence: Diller, “EMG. 3... wales 1962 
Rev. M. A. Rediger, EMC ..........0..00000000.... 1960 
Rev. Arthur cbnns,. GM Cw. eo ee 1962 
Rev. H. E. Bertsche, EMC ...................... 1961 
Rev: E. G. Steiner, EMC ..2.00.....0000..... 1960 
Rev; Lv Eaviroyery CCM s.. 0.0... ee 1961 


Mir: Milo avi ler CCN Sasi es oe. eee 1962 


Rey..R. Big bartzier CCM Grr ns cee 1962 
MratHaeo VeeGuth fee ee ee 1963 
Mr. Maurice Stahly, CCM ........0000000.... 1961 
Rey, A. E.-Kreider, GMC 22... a 1960 
Dr. S. F. Pannabecker, GMC .................. 1961 
Rev. John Suderman, GMC ........0000.......... 1960 
Rév.- Orland: Walinet <2) .0..- eyes eee 1962 
Revs eH. ‘Dick tM 2 eee eee 1962 
Rev. Orlando Wiebe, EMB........................ 1960 
Mr. George Loewen, EMB. ................... 1961 
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Canadian Representatives 
Rev. George Groening 


890 Carter Avenue 
Winnipeg 9, Canada 


Mr. George Loewen 
Steinbach, Manitoba 
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Republic of Congo is the New Name for the youngest member of the family of 
nations formerly known as the Belgian Congo. As the Messenger goes to press the 
daily papers carry the picture of Joseph Kasavubu who is the first president of the 
New Nation—His first words were, “May God help me in the heavy task | have been 
given.” Let us be faithful in prayer for these who have been chosen to “rule over us.” 


Self Examination ..... 


by Frank Enns . +». an expedient for self government 


The oldest of our Nyanga-area church leaders spoke in chapel this morning on 
James 4:1. 

“From whence come wars and fightings among you? Come they not hence, even 
of your lusts that war in your members?” 

The old pastor’s comments were something like this: One is critical-of another. 
They start to slander, to offend and then to fight. The tribal wars are causing hunger. 
Widows go about mourning for their slain husbands. Fighting is from the earth, not 
from God. It comes from within the heart. A person is vain and critical of others, 
and does not know that the trouble is within his own heart. 

A toad was in the road eagerly devouring ants. Swaggering along came a cha- 
meleon, and asked him to move over to let him pass by. The toad refused and of- 
fended the chameleon, telling him what an ugly protruding forehead he had. The 
chameleon answered by offending the toad telling him about his double chin. Coming 
home the toad was thirsty, and told his wife to bring him some water. “But first be sure 
to wash the cup well,” he said. She brought him the water, and as he lifted the cup 
he saw his image reflected in the clear water, but did not recognize it as that of himself. 
He asked his wife who that was. She told him that it was he himself. Looking more 
closely he said thoughtfully, ““Am I as ugly as all that?” 

With independence coming, let us be humble, seek to correct our own faults, and 
be charitable to others. Let us be careful what we say, concentrate on our work, and 
not be too critical of that of others. 

“But the wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy 
to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and without hypoc- 
risy.” James 3:17. 
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Results of 
Tribal 
Warfare 


Our last issue reported details of the tragic outbreak of armed conflict between 
the Baluba and Lulua tribes. Here missionary leaders relate the effect the warfare has 
had on the various departmenis of our mission work. 


OUR EVANGELISTIC PROGRAM 

The outbreak of fighting between the 
Baluba and Lulua tribes brings to a head 
a sore that has been festering for a very 
long time. Though they originate from the 
same background and speak the same 
language their history is one of rivalry 
and envy. It closely resembles the story 
of Jacob and Esau the sons of Isaak. 

It appears that the Baluba have always 
been more industrious and therefore the 
wealthier of the two. They also were quick 
to cooperate with the white man and learn 
from him resulting in many trained Balu- 
bas ready to take over major responsibili- 
ties in the infant nation. This naturally 
has caused the Lulua much grief, envy and 





open jealousy finally resulting in the pre- 
sent acts of violence. Not that all of the 
fighting has been done by the Lulua, far 
from it. The nature of the warfare seems 
to prove that they both were eager to get 
at each other’s throats. The present crisis 
merely served as the spark to set it off. 


Baluba Evacuating Some Areas 

At the time of this writing many of the 
Baluba have already left and many more 
seem to be on the verge of following. 
Mostly they are returning to the place of 
their origination several hundred miles 
from here. Included in this exodus will be 
many of our Christian families. Naturally 
this will also involve our pastors, teachers 
and other leaders. This will create a tre- 
mendous gap in our ranks of faithful 
African co-labourers and their places will 
not be easily nor quickly refilled. 


' I should explain that this intense feel- 


ing is largely outside of the church (protest- 
ant). In all of the violence we have been 
grateful to notice that very few Christians 
have been taking part. Our Baluba and 


Lulua church leaders have often said that 


they love each other as brothers and hold 
no grudge. But with the regrouping of the 
tribes our people are now living largely in 
strictly isolated tribal communities. There 
the thinking and actions are governed 
largely by the majority of non-Christians. 
Under such circumstances it will be more 
difficult to nurture love for the opposing 
tribe. 


Emigration Presents New Problems 
The difficulty now encountered in our 
evangelistic work is this newly strengthen- 
ed structure of tribal boundaries. A pastor, 
teacher or church leader will have to con- 
fine his activities largely to. his own peo- 
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ple or to some neutral tribe. The Congolese 
brethren themselves see the difficulty and 
inconvenience of such an arrangement. It 
will test the unity of our mission severely 
if some of our stations should become 
strictly Lulua or Baluba through this 
shifting of population. Some have adopted 
the role of ‘peace maker.” They make 
friendly calls on members of the opposing 
tribe to fellowship around the Word and 
participate in friendly conversation. Some 
have reported good success. 


ON OUR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
By Peter Builer, Educational Chairman 


Five of the eight C.I.M. station areas 
have had very little or no effects from the 
January inter-tribal war between the Lulua 
and Baluba tribes. It is in Mutena, Tshikapa 
and Charlesville areas, where the warring 
tribes reside, that school work has been 
disrupted. Changes as a result of these 
troubles fall into at least four categories. 


School Disruption: The whole tribal con- 
flict has had a disrupting effect on the 
schools in the area. There was a period of 
about two or three weeks when schools 
were practically shut down at Charlesville, 
Mutena and Tshikapa stations. This loss of 
school time naturally has had a negative 
effect. The students and teachers them- 
selves are still concerned about the tribal 
tensions and find it hard to put their full 
efforts to their work and studies. This com- 
bined with the political unrest in these 
days preceding Congo independence has 
had an unsettling effect on the educational 
work. 

Teacher Placement: In many cases Balu- 
ba teachers teaching in Lulua villages and 
Lulua teachers working in Baluba villages 
ran from their places of work at the time 
of the outbreaks. There were instances 
when their lives were threatened and they 
had little choice but to leave. Then after 
the shooting war had ceased they were 
afraid to return to their posts. As a result 
teachers had to be shifted in February so 
that they were placed in their own ethni- 
que areas: Baluba teachers in Baluba vil- 
lages and Lulua teachers in Lulua villages. 
There was a consequent loss of time and 
effort as teachers and students adjusted to 
a new situation. This changing of teachers 
was also necessary on Tshikapa and Mutena 
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stations, where there remain only Baluba 
and Lulua teachers respectively. 


Student Dispersion: Just as serious as 
displaced teachers is the matter of student 
dispersion. The Bible schools, teacher train- 
ing schools and the Industrial (carpentry- 
masonry) school had students of all tribes. 
Since Mutena, for instance, is in Lulua 
dominated territory, all non-Lulua students 
were forced to leave their post-primary 
studies. As the result, these schools have 
had an enrollment drop to one-half or 
more. Many of these students are out of 
school. Some have been able to go to an- 
other station. having the same type of 
school where their tribal group was accept- 
ed. In the teacher training schools at 
Mutena and Charlesville we have tried to 
meet the situation by sending Lulua stu- 
dents to Mutena and Baluba students to 
Charlesville. Charlesville station itself 
which is a Lulua populated “island” sur- 
rounded by a ring of Baluba villages, has 
lost about 25 students in their upper sta- 
tion schools and about 100 students in their 
station primary school out of a total of 
about 500 students. 

Closed Schools: As a result of the war 
some schools away from the station had to 
close entirely. This has come about under 
two conditions. In some cases the villages 
in which the schools were located have 
been evacuated. Quite naturally this closes 
the schools. Near Charlesville some schools 
have had to close for another reason. The 
Baluba parents accused the mission of 
collaborating with the Lulua. They thus 
withdrew all their children placing them in 
Catholic schools. Inversely, the Catholic 
parents have accused their mission of 
favoring the Baluba tribe and consequent- 
ly have withdrawn their children from 
Catholic schools to place them in our Pro- 
testant mission schools. The Industrial 
School at Mutena will be closed there next 
year and moved to Banga which is in 
Bashilele territory. Though the move had 
been considered before, it was thought 
necessary for next year since the schood 
must serve all tribes, and the dominating 
Lulua tribe near Mutena has forced stu- 
dents of other tribes to leave the schools 
there. . 

At the time this article is written it is 
very evident that the tribal tensions are 
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not yet settled. Just in the last two weeks 
there have been new outbreaks of hostili- 
ties at some places. The strong recurrence 
of tribal enmity at this time when Congo 
is on the threshold of independence is 
unfortunate. Much of the lessening of tribal 
divisions and barriers in the past has been 
a direct result of the Christian educational 
program. The Church working through the 
school has a real mission at this time in 
bringing the young people of Congo to 
experience Christ Jesus as their personal 
Saviour and in teaching the unity surpass- 
ing tribe and race which is found in Him. 


THE EFFECT OF INTER-TRIBAL 
WARFARE ON THE MEDICAL WORK 


by Dr. Henry Hildebrand 


The obvious immediate effect of war 
is an increase in the medical work of the 
nearest hospital, and so it was at Charles- 
ville. The day after the big fight we were 
suddenly inundated with a number of very 
ill patients. It must have been a _ hectic 
night for them as they lay wounded and 
bleeding to death while their houses burn- 
ed and their friends fled to save their 
own lives. 


On arrival at our hospital, of the four- 
teen injured, there were four men who 
were either almost exsanguinated or else 
mortally wounded in critical regions of the 
body. It very quickly became obvious that 
our facilities were such that we could do 
little for them. Although we do blood 
transfusions, donors are difficult enough 
to find any time, let alone in time of war. 
We hope that should a similar instance 
arise in the future, our stock of intraven- 
ous solutions and plasma substitutes will 
be better and so we will be able to save 
some of these more severe cases. 


Medical Buildings Shelter Refugees 


An interesting secondary effect of the 
war was the influx of non-wounded into the 
medical compound. The medical, more than 
any other location, was chosen as a safe 
place of refuge. Quiet organization was 
made difficult by the host of excited, panic 
striken people. For some weeks after the 
main fight, and when all was more or less 
quiet in the area, people still continued to 
troop in for the night. 

A more lasting and disastrous effect on 


our medical work followed in the weeks 
and months after the fighting. For a while 
it seemed as if the mission was considered 
by the Baluba to be on the Lulua side. It 
took some weeks to convince them of our 
impartiality and so slowly both tribes have 
been coming back for treatment. 


Tribal Partiality Evident 


Within the medical staff other than 
white, we have a number of tribes re- 
presented. Unfortunately one can quite 
easily tell who is what by the patients they 
pay closest attention to. Rather than unit- 
ing the staff in one concerted effort of 
good-will, the war has caused division. 

- Most important to us as missionaries, the 
unrest has generally caused people to stay 
away. Where formerly large numbers flock- 
ed to the dispensary, they now seemed to 
fear entering our area. Of course travel in 
general was discouraged, not only by the 
fighting but also by the application of 
martial law. Now, three months after the 
fighting, our work is just beginning to get 


back to normal. Our ability to carry on 
with a large staff and a proportionate num- 
ber of patients will depend upon the de- 


gree of peace that is maintained in fhe 
future. 

May God grant that the effectiveness of 
our service may not be hindered. 


There is nothing too great for God to ac- 
complish, and nothing too small for Him 
to attend to. 





Lotus Troyer, hands historic document to 
Kazadi Matthew. See page 10. 
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I-W man Bob Schmidt has won for 
literature a place on Kamayala’s 
front door step. Here’s a challenge! 





by Bob. Schmidt 


Congolese are realizing more and more 
the value of reading. Curious minds and 
searching hearts are opening to them new 
ideas, thoughts and lands. With their de- 


termination to read they take everything 3 


that is given to them. Communism has not 
hesitated to take advantage of this and is 
pouring poisonous literature into the coun- 
try. The challenge is ours. We are confront- 
ed with the task of placing God’s message 
into the hands of these people. We must 
be up and doing, fighting false isms, cults 
and superstitions with a still more potent 
force, the Gospel of Christ. 


Only recently a real literature interest 
has been aroused in our area. Bookshops 
are now welcomed by these people who 
iust a few years ago would have paid little 
attention to such a place. It was not long 
ago that the missions had to offer food and 
clothing to the children to keep them in 
school. Times have changed, children no 
longer need to be begged to receive an 
education. Each young person seems to 
have a desire to be able to read. Everyone 
wants to learn. 

Bookstores Popular 

We've tried to meet this challenge by 
making literature appeal to the people to 
‘invite their attention. A bookshop can- 
‘not be put aside in a small dark room or in 
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Let’s Give Them 
BOOKS 
To Read 


an insignificant out-of-the-way place. We 
gave our bookstore a new location here 
on Kamayala station. We prepared proper 
attractive displays for our stock in a bright 
pleasant room. The result was a ten-fold in- 
crease in sales. What encouraged our 
hearts more than this was the sudden new 
interest in Christian literature. The store 
has become an, interesting and lively shop, 
and is now a popular meeting place. Its 
native manager takes much pride in the 
condition and sales of the store; this helps 
a let in encouraging folks to visit the shop 
and distribute the literature. 

Books in French and several native dia- 
lects provide a large variety of reading 
material. In this little corner of the world 
as in America, the Bible is the best seller. 

Their hunger for general knowledge 
builds good sales in French educational 
books, dictionaries, pens items which aid 
them in their “quest.”’ Interest has spread 
beyond the limits of our station. We have 
now been asked to open a bookstore in 
Kahemba, the capitol of this territory 
seven miles from here. We hope to open a 
store there within a month. 


Continued Open Door To Literature Work 

The opportunities in this field are#tre- 
mendous, the need is urgent and the work 
is wide open to us. We dare not take a back 
seat in propogating God’s message. Let’s 
advertise, display, feed this desire and 
create NEW interest in Christian literature. 
Let’s pray that each book that leaves the 
bookstore and each tract that is handed, out 
be used of God to change the lives of the 


readers. 


Uncertain conditions in Congo compel 


_us to work more diligently for the Master. 
The day may come - when missionaries’ 
words are disrespected. We may someday 


be asked to leave. But what we have taught 
and written will remain. This is the time 


“to get it out, that it’ begin and continue 


its work: of bringing men ‘to Christ. 





V. J. Sprunger, Orlando Weibe, L. E. Troyer, Reuben Short and R. L. Hartzler. 
Delegates to the Congo Church.—Mission integration. 


THE PLANNING AND TIMELINESS OF 
THE TRIP 


By L. E. Troyer 


“It is a time for thee, Lord, to work.” 
Psalm 119:26. 


“To every thing there is a season, and 
a time to every purpose under the hea- 
ven.” Eccl. 3:1. 


Many anxious moments were spent in 
planning and deciding on the C .I. M. Board 
delegation to the Congo. Letters were ex- 
changed with missionary leaders from the 
field. Instructions had been left with them 
to cable even at the 11th hour if there 
should be any question concerning the 
advisability of the delegation’s visit at that 
time. But the way was cleared and the 
tri was made as per schedule. As we look 
back upon the preparations and timing 
we can only say it was not the work of men 
but definitely the guidance of the Lord 
werking itself out in the lives of His ser- 
vants. Future events will, of course, deter- 
mine whether or not this is a proper ob- 
servation. 


At the Mukedi conference one of the 
African brethren said that they as Con- 
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golese were as our children. In response 
to the question, “How soon do you antici- 
pate maturity?”, they replied: “It is not 
when new tasks are first assigned that 
we see capabilities becoming evident. No 
one heard much of Joshua’s strength and 
wisdom until after Moses died.” 


“If we take the proposed path of inte- 
gration, would you have people capable of 
assuming responsibilities, such as the 
work of the legal representatives, for in- 
stance?”’, we asked. After a brief moment 
of consultation together they replied, 
“We have people ready: We have no one 
who could step in and do it immediately 
without help but even Mr. Sprunger and 
Mr. Wiebe needed help at first in their 
work. We will need help too, but we can 
learn.” 


The meaning of their words was clear 
and unmistakable. They want position, they 
want to try their own wings, but they also 
want help to pick up the pieces when 
trouble develops. This is not wrong for it 
has been a God-given urge in peoples 
throughout all history. The directive is 
clear and the missionary must find him- 
self in this new roll which will call for 
greater understanding and more coun- 
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selling than the situation has called for 
up to this time. 

In our sessions with the various church 
councils we tried to discern their degree 
of readiness and eagerness to take over 
more responsibility in the church and mis- 
sion program. We asked them, “Are you 
now ready to do the work by yourself 
without the missionary? If the time has 
come when the missionary is no longer 
needed among you, we will find other fields 
in the world where we will send them.” 
Some of the answers we then received 
were as follows: 

“Independence gives us a certain amount 
of fear because we.do not realize all it 
means now and will mean afterward. But 
the promise of your standing behind us 
and helping us during this time of inde- 
pendence and afterward gives us strength 
and courage.” 

“You in America are Christians of long 
standing, we look to you for advice and 
leadership in the Church.” 


“Independence means fighting for free- 
dom of our lives with the State. The mis- 
sionary has brought us freedom of the 
spirit and we appreciate this and will con- 
tinue to need the missionary. The mis- 
sionary has brought us the Truth and has 
told us the truth. So we trust him and will 
continue to need him.” 

As we listened, it became increasingly 
clear what path it was that we were to take 
in this mission to the C. I. M. field. 

In our visit with Dr. C. G. Baeta in 
Ghana, we asked him at what stage of de- 
velopment should the African Church be- 
come completely autonomous. He ans- 
wered, “Let’s do this together. Mission- 
aries should go one step farther and help 
the African to prepare by suggesting what 
needs to be done. He needs help to become 
aware of the needs and visions which he 
will not discover by himself. The African 
is bound to overdo it a bit but the mission- 
ary must take this in stride. He must be 
able to take some abuse without in turn 
becoming abusive. The African knows in 
his heart when he is wrong but it is so 
really difficult for him to admit it. But in 
the end right will prevail.” 

I found myself being fully sympathetic 
with his point of view and it became 
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strengthened as we came into more inti- 
mate contact with the African in C. I. M. 
Here we had a solid glimpse of the Afri- 
can individual potential if given the pro- 
per educational, social, and religious ad- 
vantages within the framework of the 
dedication and commitment of the child 
of God. By the Grace of God, this should 
happen many times over in the emerging 
African Church scene. 


We are convinced that the hand of God 
has led us all the way im this mission. 
The timing, the actions taken, the spirit 
of willingness that prevailed set a climate 
for positive action and were no mere 
accident of men. People at home and on 
the field had a prayer burden. God’s hand 
was directing. The time was at hand when 
it was right to say to the Africans in the 
words of Ezra 10:4, “Arise; for this 
matter belongeth unto thee; we will also 
be with thee; be of good courage and do 
ik 

OUR PROGRAM, FINDINGS, AND 
DECISIONS 


By Reuben Short 


Missionaries with corresponding African 
representation formulated and agreed on 
a plan of mission-church integration and 
indigenization. The Congo Inland Mission 
board, appraised through the proper of- 
ficials of the development, adopted in 
principle the plan submitted, and author- 
ized a delegation of board members who 
were to go to the African field to discuss, 
modify—if necessary, and officially adopt 
the plan in a pre-planned summit meet- 
ing constituted of an integrated body of 
African, missionary and authorized board 
members. 


Orientation for such an important meet- 
ing was desirable and necessary for ex- 
cellence in achievement. A chmate of 
prayer was established among Africans, 
missionaries and the Congo Inland Mission 
constituency. Missionaries and Africans 
familiarized themselves formally and _ in- 
formally with the issues. The Board dele- 
gation was briefed with literature, his- 
torical, current and otherwise. A tour was 
carefully planned. a 


Advance planning had the delegation 
visiting the stations of Kandale, Kamayala, 


a 


and: Kajiji before’ a -pressummit meeting - 


with ' the “integrated administrative com- 
mittee: at Mukedi: Then the other stations 


were vistied’ with the summit meeting in: 


focus for’: Charlesville.. The plan was fol- 
lowed with precision and without devia- 
tion from purpose. : 

There was one major purpose — that of 
effecting some kind of mission-church pro- 
gram relevant to the changing times in 
Africa. This took precedence to all other 
matters which .were not necessarily in- 
significant. 

It was decided that the delegation should 
meet. with every church council on each 
station. Discussion should center around 
the main theme of the new role of the 
church and mission and the proposed plan. 
Rev. Troyer, president of the board was to 
introduce the: purpose and moderate the 
discussion.. One missionary was. always 
chosen to interpret. 

Another step was to meet with each 
station missionary body to discuss the plan 
and new role of the missionary. In each in- 
stance there was also that special time of 
spiritual fellowship when one of the board 
delegation led in a time of devotion, 
challenge, and prayer. These were blessed 
and. fruitful hours. Time and circumstance 
limited the private fellowship which would 
have been so helpful to all concerned. 
These were. inserted at odd moments as a 
parenthesis.to. the main business. 

At each statien, especially over week- 
ends, there. was a scattering out to the 
regional and village churches with a time 
of gathering at the station for at least one 
main. service for exchange of greetings 
and spiritual fellowship. There was usually 
good attendance to answer the question 
—‘Who are these strange creatures called 
board members who have so much wis- 
dom?” | 
Eee Decisions 

The Mission-integration program as pre- 
viously formulated was amended in refer- 
ence to the election ef the administrative 
committee. It was decided that the general 
council be recognized as the body having 
power to name the six members of the 
administrative committee. The six names 
will be presented to the home board at 
Elkhart for final approval. 

‘The plan for total integration was unan- 
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imously,. adopted, voting body included. 
Africans, missionaries and the board dele-. 
gation. . 


The Gonbelads delegates cubiniten four 
requests, namely— 

-1. That a document be prepared ad! 
signed by the American delegates to com-: 
memorate this historic decision. This was: 
done, properly signed by the board delega- 
tion, and presented at a later session as) 
follows: 

“Be it hereby known that aces a 
called Conference of delegates of Congo- 
lese, Missionaries and members of the 
Congo Inland Mission Home Board at 
Charlesville on February 25-27, 1960, it 
was unanimously agreed to approve and 
accept the plan of integration as outlin- 
ed at the annual Field Conference at 
Tshikapa, July 28-August 2, 1959, 
and revised as per agreement contained 
in the official minutes of this present 
Conference. 

To this end we the undersigned mem- 
bers of the CIM Board on behalf of the 
Home Constituency pledge continued 
support with missionaries and funds as 
long as needed by the Congo Church 
and according to the capabilities of the 

_ Home Constituency to supply them as the 

Lord provides. 

Signed: Lotus E. Troyer, President 

Reuben Short, V. President 
Orlando Wiebe, Secretary 
R. L. Hartzler, Board Member 

2. That eventually it be envisioned that 
a mission station be turned over entirely 
to a Congolese staff. This would mark a 
first step in the progress of the church 
toward final autonomy. 

3. That the heavy responsibilities remain, 
for the present, the responsibilities of the 
missionaries but that immediate steps be 
taken to assure an apprenticeship for com- 
petent Congolese in all areas of work. 

4. That measures be taken to assure a 
study and drafting of a new constitution 
of the church as soon as possible. (A con- 
stitution committee consisting of Kandha 
Modial, Kapenda Jean, F. J. Enns, J. E. 
Bertsche, and V. J. Sprunger was appointed 
and has since worked this out.) 

The board delegates were unanimous in 
their expression that the houses construct- 
ed at mission expense and vehicles furn- 
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ished by the mission remain at the disposal 
of the missionaries as long as the Church 
invites. them to.stay..in.Congo.. The. Congo- 
lese delegates. gave unanimous consent in 
this regard.. Education of missionary child- 
ren will also be the gee cern of the 
board: and the missionaries. 

A new organization needed a name. A 
variety of names were submitted. Unani- 
mity was quickly secured for the name 
“The Evangelical Mennonite Church of 
Congo”. The Congolese expressed a desire 
to be identified with the American con- 
stituency, another indication of their appre- 
ciation for the help given them and further 
help anticipated. 

Other matters discussed and decisions 
made pertained to details and procedure. 
The conference closed with a note of tri- 
umph, expressions of friendship and good- 
will, singing a hymn together—each in 
their own language, and prayer. A new 
page in the development of the church 
at home and abroad was now written. The 
enlightened conscience of the Church of 
Jesus Christ at large was gleaming with 
joy but also frightened with a new role 
of responsiblity. A top level decision was 
yet to be made functionable. This is now 
the challenge and responsibility to all — 
Congolese, missionaries, and board and the 
great host constituency. 

That which is. in the will of God is 
functionable. “I can do all things through 
Christ who strengtheneth me’’. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION AND ITS 
RELEVANCE TO OUR PURPOSE 
by R. L. Hartzler 


Africa constitutes the largest block of 
emerging peoples and aspiring nations in 
the world today. Four new commonwealths 
have recently come into being, and six 
more, including Congo, bid fair to attain 
similar status by the end of this year. At 
the all-African conference held in Ghana 
in Deeember 1958, “Africa for the Afri- 
cans” was the slogan. This constituted a 
clarion call for an end to imperialism, 
which is today referred to by the softer 
term of “colonialism”, though it means the 
same thing,—viz: the exercise of sovereign- 
ty by remote control over some under- 
developed territory of under-privileged 
people, who by some means have come 
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under the sway of the foreign power. The 
sounding forth of that. slogan proclaimed 
the death knell of so-calked colonialism, 
and served notice to all concerned that 
Africa would not rest until it was in a 
position to develop and profit from its own 
resources, and find its own way, economi- 
cally and politically. 

So it was that when riots broke out in 
Leopoldville in January 1959, just four 
weeks after the close of the Ghana con- 
ference, both governmental and religious 
leaders in Congo, or these interested. in 
is affairs, awoke with a start and said, 
“It’s here!” Since then things have moved 
at a pace which no one would have imag- 
ined before that time. 

The King of Belgium exhibited excellent 
judgment in flying to Leopoldville for a 
personal conference with political hopefuls. 
The outcome of this conference was the 
subsequent Round Table Conference in 
Brussels in February, 1960, as a result of 
which the Congolese were promised their 
independence June 30. Belgians are to con- 
tinue to direct governmental operations in 
many of the strategic areas after June 30 
when independence is to become effective. 
We felt that this might furnish some ele- 
ment of background for the trend and 
outcome of the then forthcoming mission- 
church integration conference with so 
much involved as regards the future of our 
Church in Congo. 

It is evident that the situation in Congo 
politically is a fluid one with possibilities 
both ways, for good or ill. In a recent 
issue of the New York Times magazine, 
the situation was set forth with this arrest- 
ing summary, “The Congo is like a rest- 
lessly sleeping giant, thrashing about in 
semi-consciousness, grasping for something 
in a nightmare without comprehending 
what it is.” 

It is therefore a coincidence of the first 
magnitude that, so far as we are concerned, 


a new Church and a new State are to come 


into being in Congo at the same time. The 
significance of this coincidence lies in the 
fact that the destiny, or ongoing experience 
of the Church can be hardly anticipated 
as being wholly apart from the fate, eco- 
nomical and political, which awaits the 


new government, as the interests of both 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Seliing the Sdage for Indep endeuce 


Unique and unexpected problems of an un- 
derdeveloped nation facing self govern- 


ment. 
By the field editor 


Baluba-Lulu warfare has redrawn with 


human bloodshed lines of tribal division 


that had almost been forgotten. The Lulua 
say, “Go back home. We won’t have our 
former slaves rule over us.” The Baluba 
say, “Why be jealous of the advantage we 
by long hard work have inadvertently won 
ever you? You made slaves of us once, 
but never again.” The land has been rela- 
tively quiet since the imposition of martial 
law on January 17. But tribes threaten to 
resume hostilities as soon as the soldiers 
leave. The rapidly approaching date for 
self-government intensifies the feelings. 
Each is striving to set the stage for Inde- 
pendence, 

In other less-progressive tribal areas 
everyone knows “Independence is coming” 
but nobody knows what it means. For gov- 
ernmental informational agencies to get 
the answer into all illiterate bush areas 
would be an impossible task. Consequently, 
the primitive loin-clothed villager has set 
out to find the answer on his own. 


Independence Misunderstood 


What is Independence? It means freedom 
—freedom from taxes, freedom from laws, 
freedom from work, freedom from every- 
thing they’ve for all these years found so 
distasteful. So they wait in quivering ex- 
citement for that day. Numbers of Bapende 


are believing that their ancestral spirits 
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have long wanted to give them the things 
of the white man: lots of money, motor 
vehicles, big guns. The big news has rush- 
ed through the Banjembe tribe and has 
now reached the Bashilele. The departed 
spirits have promised the people all these 
things that the white man has for so long 
forced them to live without. 

The grand presentation will be on June 
30, Independence day. To qualify they must 
sell all their pigs, their white goats, pigeons 
and chickens. (Livestock is being sold at 
give-away prices these days, as the folks 
get it off their hands.) They must clean 
the paths to the graveyards and leave metal 
boxes on the graves, with anticipation that 
they'll be filled on that day. The mission- 
ary is not welcome in their villages, as 
he may hinder the ghosts in carrying out 
their plans. (Someone must be a scapegoat!) 
They too, hoes in hand,are setting the stage 
for Independence. 


White Man Under Suspicion 

There is a fresh respect for and high 
evaluation of anything African. They have 
been long committed to learning the ways 
of the white man. Now the white man is 
being put to the test. They are taking a 
second look at themselves. They are sur- 
prised to see all the worthwhile things that 
they’d never noticed before. So the white 
man gets no more African sand and stone 
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for constructing buildings unless he pays 
for it. (Makes no difference that it’s for a 
classroom in which their children are edu- 
cated, or a hospital where their sick are 
healed.) When his car gets stuck in the 
sand, they won’t push it out for him unless 
he agrees to pay their price. It may be that 
the white man has been standing in the way 
of their getting what they should have had 
long ago. “He has exploited our ignorance 
to rob us of our riches. The missionary 
came to teach about God—but being white, 
has he escaped all mercenary stigma?” 
Africans Self-Confident 

Among the elite there is a brazen de- 
mand for prestige and recognition. Some 
get it by pounding the table—HARD. Oth- 
ers by becoming leading promoters of false 
cults. Anyone making a remark about an 
African that may be interpreted as disre- 
spectful is under suspicion. Insistence that 
all dues and respects are paid to the last 


farthing is an enviable trait. Alertness to 


recognize where and when these demands 
should be made is a sign of progress. Most 
of us by this time are familiar with a sud- 
den remark from an experienced church 
leader in whom we had total confidence, 
which gives us a start, makes us blink our 
eyes and wonder if our ears played tricks 
on us. They’re just stating frankly the way 
it’s going to be when they run their own 
country. They’re simply setting the stage 
for Independence. 

The Devil wants the Congo to be as total- 
ly incapable of ruling itself as possible. 
He has more than one trick in his bag. 
Where he cannot stir up tribal conflict, he 
promotes ancestrial worship. Where he can- 
not successfully spread deceiving rumors, 
he may plant a thriving false cult. While 
he has become extremely active, the mis- 
sions are not standing on the sideline. We 
have prepared a bit of stratesy of our own. 
We are undertaking operations that we 
trust will be blessed of God to quiet our 
people and help prepare them for the 
difficult days yet ahead. We are on the of- 
fensive with a powerful weapon—litera- 
ture. 

Literature Efforts May Stem Further 

Outbreaks 

Three weeks ago we were 350 miles east 
of here attending the annual meeting of the 
Tshiluba Regional Literature Committee. 
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The quiet peaceful setting on the shores 
of beautiful Lake Munkamba was in a sense 
deceiving. There was an equal representa- 
tion of Congolese (Baluba and Lulua) and 
missionaries. We planned together a new 
year of literature activities in this vernacu- 
lar that reaches all of Central Congo. Just 
as our meeting convened, fresh inter-tribal 
warfare broke out in the city of Lulua- 
bourg, 60 miles west of us on the road to- 
ward home. Home and loved ones seem aw- 
fully far away at a time like that. This was 
the first major outbreak since mid-Janu- 
ary. 
Reports daily of furious fighting, blood- 
shed and atrocities broke our spirits. Sol- 
diers arrested warriors who had just killed 
five men. They removed human fingers and 
ears from their trouser pockets. The 
hearts of our Congolese delegates were 
melted in common grief at the sub-animal- 
istic conduct of their tribe-mates. But not 
all week did we hear a single unkind word 
directed from one to another. We commit- 
ted ourselves to prayer to determine what 
God would have us as a literature com- 
mittee to do. He gave us plans. We're 
counting on Him, by blessing them, to dem- 
onstrate to us all the power of the printed 
page: 

1. June 6-12 was set aside to be ‘Pray 
for Congo’ week. A book titled “Words te 
the Congolese while they wait Independ- 
ence” by E. Stanley Jones will serve as a 
basis for study at daily chapel meetings. 
Prayers will then be offered for their new 
nation. 

2. Two tracts, “What Tribe?” and “What 
is Independence?” were prepared, printed 
and are now being distributed in large 
numbers. 

3. A program is being prepared for ob- 
servance of Independence Day June 30 to 
be used in the regional and station church- 
es throughout the mission. 

In the meantime we are trying to identify 
ourselves with the Congolese as much as 
possible—to rejoice with them, to counsel 
with them, to feast with them, to share 
with them the anticipation of a ‘new 
era.” 

We believe these plans are of God. We 
are praying that the results will be clear 
and definite so that everyone can see and 
be convinced that literature is of key im- 
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portance. We believe that these efforts will 
have the least possibility of incident among 
those who are under our influence, They 
do not guarantee us that no frenzied drunk- 
en mob will touch a white man’s building. 
We're doing OUR best to properly set’the 
stage. We’re satisfied to leave the rest in 
God’s hands. . 

“Why take a risk? Why not pull out 
while there’s time?” somebody asks. That 
would be the neat packaged self-service so- 
lution. But is that what you sent us here 
for? 

Missionaries’ Presence Extremely 
Important 


On our way home from the literature 
meeting, I had a chance contact with the 
wife of Governor of the Province at 
their home in Luluabourg. She said, “My 
husband has the highest respect for the ex- 
cellent work of the missions. We feel that 
when we of the Belgian Administration 
leave at the end of June, the only other 
responsible group left to lead the Congo- 
lese will be the missions. You will have a 
grave responsibility. Our hearts will be 
with you.” 

We sat with Kapitene Stepan, an old ex- 
perienced Tshiluba grammar expert, and 
Kabeya Noah, a progressive Christian 
jeurnalist, over cokes on the veranda of a 
lake cottage. We talked about the un- 
fortunate circumstances and attitudes re- 
A spirit of discouragement and hopeless- 
ness settled upon us. Then Kapitene spoke: 

“You must not believe that all your hear 
lated in the first paragraphs of this article. 
and see these days shows you what’s really 
in the hearts of our people,” he said. 
“They can’t understand what is happen- 
ing around them. They have no idea what 
lies before them. Their minds are all mixed 
up and confused. Thus their conduct. But 
us older Christians understand their fool- 
ishness. God has given us a real responsi- 
bility to teach them, to show them their 
foolishness, to bring their thinking back to 
paths of sanity. For the sake of the church 
and our nation, we must be faithful. This 
for us is not an easy task. The pressures 
brought to bear upon us are tremendous. 
But we will stand, and you must stand be- 
side us. Now is when we need you most. If 
you desert us, we’ll see that you never 
really understood our problems—that you 
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Kapitene Stephan and Babeya Noah relax 
with field editor between committee ses- 
sions. 


never really had our interests at heart. 
And your leaving will enable Satan to over- 
whelm us. If you stick by our sides in 
these difficult times, the day will come 
when all of Congo will thank you and honor 
you again.” 

Kabeya added, “Satan saw the progress 
of Congo and the Church of Jesus Christ. 
He couldn’t take it. He sent these things to 
wreck our church and nation. Tell your 
people in the homeland of our battle, our 
sorrow, our grave needs. Thank them for 
sending you and tell them to pray much 
for us these days. 

Do you believe it? Can we count on you? 


POLITICAL SITUATION AND OUR 
PURPOSE. 
(Continued from page 11) 

Church and State must come to a focus in 
the same people to be served by them. 

Nevertheless while there are. grave 
uncertainties, our confidence is that if 
leaders of both Church and State will seek 
“the wisdom which is from above, (which) 
is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy 
to be entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality, and without — 
hypocrisy; (then) the fruit of righteous- 
ness (will be) sown in peace of them that 
make peace.” James 3:17, 18. 


Note: Rev. Wiebe’s section of the dele- 
gates’ report will be published in the next 
issue—“Congo and tomorrow’s Mission.” 
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With a carload of cures, Dr. Schwartz has 
become C.I.M.’s... 


Travelling Medicine Man 


During our last term there developed a 
pressing demand to take medical care into 
the villages. Due to the constant demands 
of the medical work on the station it. was 
not possible to do much about it then. 
While on furlough this need was presented. 
God laid it upon the hearts of dedicated 
believers to make possible the chief in- 
gredient to such operations: a medical 
mobile unit, 

As soon as it was possible trips varying 
from three to five days in length were 
begun. The full practicability of the truck 
was. not discovered until. we began using 
it. We tried examining patients under tat- 
tered leaf roofs in a driving rainstorm. We 
tried sleeping in available and often dilapi- 
dated huts. We made a few alterations in 
the unit to meet these emergencies. 

With sheets of plywood and air mat- 
tresses we now have a convenient bedroom. 
In the morning with the bed returned to 
its place we get out the gas stove, open the 
food cupboard and we have a combination 
kitchen and dining room. When the meal 
is finished. and the dishes are washed 
we open the medicine cupboard. Out come 
basins, stethescope, charts, a mat for the 
examining table, scales to weigh expectant 
mothers, etc. In a short time everything is 
ready for the business of the day. 

Crowds Gather Quickly 

There are lots of reasons why folks gath- 
er rapidly when the truck arrives. First, 
the truck is different from any they have 
ever seen. There are always folks looking 
for medical treatment. There are curious 
idle ones who come looking for something 
that will break monotony. Before _ be- 
ginning work we have a service. We explain 
why we have come, and that all we do for 
them is done in the name of Jesus. The 
teacher is there, as is the overseer of the 
catechistes of the area. These help with 
services and do personal work among those 
who come. 

Patients come with a variety of troubles. 
There are always those with minor ail- 
ments. Others come with acute illnesses, 
especially babies with broncho-pneumonia 
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or malaria. Of course there are those who 
come too late, for whom there is little we 
can do. Some need surgery and are urged 
to come to the hospital. On our last trip we 
found one of our school students of about 
nine years old with a strangulated hernia. 
It required immediate surgery. After quite 
some time we convinced them that they 
should permit us to go with him immedi- 
ately to the hospital. They thought he was 
not yet sick enough. We were able to oper- 
ate in the nick of time. The opportune ar- 
rival of the mobile unit in their village can 
be credited with saving the boy’s life. Will 
he someday be a soul-winner,a pastor,a real 
witness among his own people? We pray 
it will be so. God saved him for some rea- 
son. 
Literature Increasingly Important 

Sometimes we are stopped on the road 
and asked if we have any literature. Peo- 
ple are very anxious to receive tracts. We 
hand them out especially to those who 


- ean read, whether they come for medical 


help or not. Because of the changing atti- 
tude of many toward the white man and 
anything connected with him, we feel our 
greatest direct contribution these days may 
well be through distribution of the print- 
ed page. With each tract goes a prayer 
that the Holy Spirit may use it to convict 
of sin and to show the only way to Ever- 
lasting Life 
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at Feule Bolie-Vis 


By Harold Harms 


May 17 

Tuesday, A. M. — Everywhere you 
look, activities have reached a high pitch. 
Teachers are hurriedly checking test 
papers, the results of which leave some 


doubt in the teachers’ minds as to their ef- 


fectiveness; pupils are seen carrying large 
stacks of erasure marked books back to 
the store room. African workmen are busy 
cleaning and furnishing cabins for the 
parents who are to arrive in a few hours. 
When they arrive they will assemble chil- 
dren, who have added an inch or more to 
their statures, and a collection of odds and 
ends, which add to the load on the already 
overloaded vehicles. 

Tuesday P.M.—In one part of the camp- 
us, frantic, yet effective, efforts are be- 
ing made in preparation for the piano re- 
cital. A white picket fence is being erect- 
ed and covered with lavender colored flow- 
ers. 

In another area a newly formed marching 
band can be seen utilizing the basket ball 
court. 

Momentarily, all activity ceases and 
everyone drops tools, books, and ball bat 
and convergers on the carload of parents 
which has just arrived. 

May 18 

Wednesday A. M. Crashing of tin trunks, 
opening and closing of drawers can be 
heard and pupils, young and old, try to 
fiad places for things in their suitcases 
and trunks. Younger ones, are being assist- 
ed in packing by the older girls who are 
better known as big sisters. 
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Wednesday P.M.—A variety of expres- 
sions can be noticed on the faces of the 
students as each received his report card. 
“ll try harder next year,” or ‘Oh, did I 
do this well?” seem to be the thoughts in 
their minds. Then at 7:00 we see a variety 
of new clothes as the students appear in 
their “best” for the commencement exer- 
cises. The high school dorm veranda is 
filled to capacity. From the back of the 
assembly, a dignified group of board mem- 
bers, faculty, and grads are slowly making 
their way to their places of honor. A 
thought-provoking address is absorbed and 
the great moment has come, the coveted 
mile stone has been reached. 

May 19 

Thursday A.M.—Parents, children, trunks, 
and boxes are crowded into the cars and 
farewells are spoken until next school term. 

Thursday P.M.—AIl is strangely quiet. 
School is out! 





Harold and Joyce Harms 
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The program of Agriculture is an invaluable aspect of 


our total mission effort - - - - 


Better Diets for Congo’s Hungry 


By Melvin Claassen 


Eph. 4:28b. “Let him labor, working with 
his hands the thing which is good, that he 
may have to give to him that needeth.”’ 

With the admonition of this verse, we are 
here in Congo trying to teach these people 
a little about. agriculture, and what it 
means to work with their hands the thing 
that is good. In year’s gone by, the govern- 
ment has had to force the people to plant 
fields in order that they might have food 
to eat. By now we are thankful that there 
are those who realize the blessings of 
working with their hands and doing a day’s 
work. (Both materially and the inner sat- 
isfaction which is the reward of honest 
labor.) 

Simple Instruction Necessary 

Agriculture is a new thing to these peo- 
ple since they are mainly a hunting tribe. 
The idea of taking care of things system- 
atically is foreign to them. They need to 
be taught that rabbits, for instance, need 
to be fed regularly twice a day. I have 


been encouraging the people to raise: 


rabbits and many have taken a real interest 
in them. I have 48 rabbits at present of 
which most of them will go to Africans 
who are beginning to raise them. A few 


COME, SERVE THE LORD WITH US IN 
OUR GOSPEL MINISTRY TO AFRICA! 
(Continued from back page) 
the Church in Congo today. (COME SERVE 
WITH US IN THIS MINISTRY OF HELP- 
ING CHRISTIANS STAND AS “SALT OF 
THE EARTH” AND “LIGHT OF THE 

WORLD” IN AFRICA!) 

6. RELIEF AND REHABILITATION — 
Africa, south of the Sahara, was not rav- 
aged or war torn during either World War 
and so has not called for relief and em- 
ergency help but internal tribal conflicts 
have left their terrible marks over our 
Kasai area these past months. Many wound- 
ed and frightened souls who daily come to 
their stations with their stories of woe, let 
us know the need is great. We are antici- 
pating that by September these doors of vil- 
lage evangelism will again open (COME 
SERVE WITH US AS “GOOD SAMARI. 
TANS,” BENDING LOW OVER A SICK AND 
April-June, 1960 


will go to those who have bought one or 
two before and wish to increase their 
number more rapidly. 


Poultry Valuable 

Poultry also promises to be a good in- 
vestment for these people. Due to the fact 
that it never freezes, we have many dis- 
eases here that do not exist in the States. 
However, pouitry is not difficult to raise 
and it supplies the protein through eggs 
and meat that is so lacking in the African 
diet. 

We have begun a few experiments with 
grain crops and different methods of pre- 
paring the soil but as yet have no results 
to report. With the coming of more help 
to our station, I hope to have more time to 
spend on agriculture work. Also we may 
be able to go out to the villages more. 

Pray with us that we may also be able 
to teach the people the last part of the 
above verse, ‘“‘that he may have to give to 
him: that needeth,” not only in material 
thangs but also the bread of life. That 
through our work the Lord Jesus may be 
glorified and that souls, be brought into 
the kingdom. 


NEEDY CONGO, AND SERVE WITH COM. 
PASSION AND LOVE FOR LOST SOULS!) 

7. SELF-HELP AND MATERIAL NEED 
—"OPERATION SEED PACKETS”—A few 
packets of seed may feed a family, then a 
village and ultimately a countryside. A 


majority of Congo’s people expect untold 


riches with their independence on June 30. 
They are not planting gardens. They are 
killing off their animals. Hunger and re- 
ality is already driving some to their senses 
but most are still waiting for miracles to 
provide for them after Independence Day. 
COME SERVE WITH US IN PROVIDING 
A TRULY LIVING GIFT OF FOOD PRO- 
DUCING SEEDS AND $10.00 WORTH OF 
SEEDS MAY KEEP AN _ ENTIRE VIL- 
LAGE FROM STARVATION AND HELP 
NURTURE A VILLAGE FELLOWSHIP OF 
CHRISTIANS! - 
Open Doors! Opportunities unlimited! 
COME SERVE THE LORD WITH US! 
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Nyanga Farewell to Rev. and Mrs. 
Enns and Miss Unrau 


By Mrs. Peter BuHer 


May 10 will be long remembered at Ny- 
anga for the affectionate farewell given 
three veteran missionaries. Frank and Ag- 
nes Enns have served their entire thirty- 
four years in Congo from Nyanga station 
and Kornelia Unrau who came to Congo a 
few months before the Enns has served all 
except the last six years here, having gone 
to Kandala station when C.I.M. acquired it 
from Mr. H. P. Near. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon 
benches were ready under the trees in 
front of the Enns home. All three honored 
missionaries were carried in a “Kipoi”’ 
along the main road to the mission, fol- 
lowed by a long procession of mission 
workers, teachers, evangelists, and many 
women and children singing and dancing in 
welcoming glee as they did when the mis- 
sionaries first arrived. They waved palm 
branches and sang lustily, ““We are coming, 
we are coming, with the master of the mis- 
sion.” It was truly a moving and exciting 
scene. 

The procession ended where the benches 
had been placed and the program was 
held there. Mazemba Pierre, Nyanga’s old- 
est pastor, recalled the events of their ar- 
rival at the mission, and how Mrs. Enns 
and Miss Unrau worked with the women 
and girls, the sick and the orphans. He 
told of brother Enns long itineraries in the 
villages working with the schools and the 
Churches and of his building the many 
buildings on the station and preaching the 


Gospel and training many to preach and 
teach. The women then gave a skit por- 
traying the work of the girls compound 
showing how the girls came unwillingly 
at first and were forced to come by the 
chiefs. Then the honored guests gave their 


‘words of farewell and encouragement to 


the large throng gathered for the occasion. 


Next followed a big feast for which the 
Africans had killed nine animals. The 
meat was butchered and cooked by the men 
and the “musa” was prepared by the 
women. Oranges were provided by the mis- 
sionaries from their trees. Missionaries 
present from other stations were Robert 
Bontragers, Arthur Janz’ and John Heese 
and Alfred Neufeldt. 


As I look out the window now, there is a 
constant stream of Africans waiting to 
have a word with their good friends, prob- 
ably each one asking for something like 
“the cloak that Elijah left behind.” To- 
morrow will be their last day at Nyanga.” 
My, what a fruitful ministry they have 
had. They saw the Church when it was 
completely dependent upon them, and now 
they see that Church becoming independent 
and eager to take hold and manage itself. 
But Nyanga will be known for many years 
as the ‘Mission of Sha Yone.” 

Pray for God’s guardian Angels to watch 


over the Church in Congo and its leaders, 
that “the gates of hell shall not prevail 


against her.” 


Thanks for Your Faithful Financial Support 
RECEIPTS FOR ALL PURPOSES JANUARY TO APRIL TOTAL... $109,299.02 


We count on your continued faithfulness during the coming months of July and 
August when approximately sixty individuals, missionaries and their children will be 
traveling to and from Congo requiring about $35,000.00 for tickets and expense. Ex- 
tra funds are also required for Administration and travel and relief due to the tribal 


, ‘disturbances and general crises conditions on the field. Please turn to the back page 
of this issue and read brother Sprunger’s article for the many needs and opportuni- 


ties for service in C. I. M. now. As you and your family enjoy a happy vacation this 
summer be faithful in your prayers and in your ‘stewardship on behalf of the cause of 


missions. | ve 
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Personals 
Frieda Guengerich Comes Home to Aged 
Parents > 
_ We extend our sympathy and prayers to 
Frieda Guengerich and Family who have 
lost a sister through death in an automobile 
accident and the Mother through death due 
to the infirmities of age. Miss Frieda ar- 
rived home from Nyanga just a few hours 
after her mother died. She will stay with 
her aged father and her sisters family 
for the time being. 
Alfred Neufeldt and Abe Suderman are 
New Pax Men 

Sorry we do not have pictures of our 
newest pax missionaries for this issue but 
we hope to have some of these men in ac: 
tion soon. Both fellows are Canadians. Al- 
fred is serving at Kandala station and Abe 
at Mutena. 

Paul Roth and Alan Siebert Complete 

Service 

_ Paul Roth returned from Congo in Febru- 
ary and Alan Siebert in April having com- 
pleted two years I-W_ alternative serv- 
ice as PAX missionaries. Paul is the son 
of Pastor and Mrs. Paul Roth Sr. of Carlock, 
Illinois. Alan’s parents live in Henderson, 
Nebraska. Both Paul and Alan are grate- 
ful for their experience of service in Con- 
go and plan to go to College and prepare 
for missionary service. 

John Janzen and Larry Graber who re- 
turned from their two years of service as 
I-W missionaries before Christmas have 
been busy filling speaking engagements 
during their semester in school. John 
attended Bethel College, Newton, Kansas 
and Larry was enrolled in college at Salem, 
Oregon. 

Wilmer Sprunger enjoyed his year 
teaching in the high school at Beaver Dam, 
Ohio and Wilbert Nevenschwander is pre- 
paring for missionary service at Fort 
Wayne Bible College. Merle Kauffman is 
married and operating a dairy farm near 
Twin Falls, Idaho. - 

Roy and Ruth Vogt who have served as 
host and hostess at Elkhart headquarters 
and assisted in the office during the past 
year and a half will direct the Students in 
industry project in Elkhart this Summer 
and further prepare during their last year 
in Seminary for their call to serve inthe 
large home Church in Winnepeg. 
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Charlesville Youth 


By Mrs. Loyd Brown 


April 19-24, marked a week of special 
services at Charlesville. Unlike most 
meetings these were designed especially 
for teen-agers and young adults. 


Katuku Robert, Bible school teacher at 
Tshikapa, came to give the messages each 
morning, afternoon, and evening. Those 
who listened were students from Charles- 
ville’s five schools above primary level: 
Bible school, teachers’ training school, 
junior high-school (6th & 7th), nurses 
training school, and girls from the Home- 
training Institute. 


What kind of subjects did they hear? 
Timely topics like The Value of the Bible; 
The Example of Peter, Judas, Pilate, the 
Jews who sinned, and what they teach us 
not to do; Satan—who he is, what he does, 
how we as Christians should watch and 
pray lest we enter into temptation, and 
the ultimate end of Satan and his follow- 
ers; True Joy (based on Psalm 1); The 
Christian and his relation to the Govern- 
ment; Tongues of Christians and Wisdom 
that comes from God (James 3); The way 
to get Wisdom (Proverbs 3:5,6); God © 
Knows All His People; Our Hearts; Peace 
(very appropriate at this time of tension); 
Psalm 23—the pasture, the path, the 
sheepfold: Psalm 110—Jesus as King and 
as High Priest; What does Jesus Mean to 
YOU Today? 


Several afternoons were used for ques- 
tion periods and the students appreciated 
being able to go to Mr. Katuka for coun- 
seling mornings or afternoons. Mr. Ka- 
tuku spoke to several class groups sep- 
arately. also. 


We feel the spiritual emphasis week was 
very worth while for our 250 young peo- 
ple—pctential leaders of tomorrow. Re- 
member these fellows and girls in your 
prayers. 


The Sprunger Family will move into the 
C.LM. home this Summer. Jeannette will 
assist her father in office affairs and attend 
Goshen college part time. 

‘Dr. John Zook began:a year’s residency 
in.surgery at Lutheran Hospital in Port- 
land, July 2. 
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A Decade of Service Witte inl 


By H. A. Driver 


It has been the great privilege of Mrs. 
Driver and I to serve God with the C.I.M. 
Board members and missionaries during 
the entire decade of the fifties. Officially 
I was appointed Assistant to Rev. C. E. 
Rediger at the Semi-Annual Meeting of 
the Board in October, 1949, and at the re- 
cent Annual Meeting of the Board on April 
19, 1960 I was granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence and Brother Vernon J. Sprunger was 
appointed as Acting Executive Secretary 
of C. I. M. Fifteen days later my beloved 
Priscilla just stopped breathing about ten 
minutes after I had left her side. So she 
took death in stride just like she had every 
other appointment and duty. And thus our 
chapter of service to God and His cause has 
come to a close physically. It was truly 
our service because she was in it just as 
much as I and more because she provided 
the spirit and encouragement and the dis- 
cipline for both of us. 

Congo Inland Mission had been our on- 
ly service to God and the church outside of 
our local congregation and our personal 
witnessing. These years have been rich in 


blessing and we feel indebted to the men 
and women of the Board and Auxiliary 
whose fellowship and counsel has enriched 
our own lives so much; to each missionary 
who has permitted us to share in his serv- 
ice; and to the many congregations, homes 
and friends everywhere who have given us 
such hearty Christian fellowship and hos- 
pitality. The blessings of service have been 
great and I am sure that if we would have 
been able to give more they would have 
been even greater. 

I have been assigned the duties of edit- 
ing the MESSENGER and promoting the 
Golden Anniversary observance of C.1.M. 
and to asist Brother Sprunger in his re- 
sponsibilities of directing the work of C. 
I. M. We do not know what the next de- 
cade will hold for us or for C.1.M. any- 
more than we did in 1950 but we have the 
same God whose Holy Spirit is our guide 
and He knows the way perfectly. He says to 
all of us, “Fear not the things which thou 
art about to suffer .. Be thou faithful unto 
death and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
Rev. 2:10. 


eee 


OUR TRAVELING MISSIONARIES 
Arrivals Home 
Frieda Guengerich, April, Deer Creek, 
Ill. 
Elmer Regiers, June 2, Mountain Lake, 
Minn . 
Frank J. Enns, June 22, Inman, Kans. 


Russel J. Schnells, July 2, Winona Lake, 
Ind. 

Larry Bartel, July 2, Wolf Point, Mont. 

Tina Quiring, July, Mountain Lake, Minn. 

Erma Birky, July, Hudson, III. 

Dr. James Dillers, June, Bluffton, Ohio. 

Margaret Friesen, August, Abbottsford, 
B:.C. 

Mary Hiebert, August, Steinbach, Mani- 
toba. 

Melvin Keim, August, Aroda, Virginia. 

Samuel Entz’, September, Newton, Kan. 


Robert Bontragers, September, Elkhart, 
Ind. 
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Huda Banman, July, Newton, Kan. 
Anna V. Liechty, August, Berne, Ind. 


Melvin Loewens, August, Steinbach, 
Manitoba. 


Leaving for the Field 
The following missionaries will be spend- 
ing the last two weeks of June at Elkhart 
in special preparation and counseling. All 
will be leaving for the field D.V. during 
July. Their field addresses are given on 
page 22. 


Archie Grabers 

Waldo Harder Family 
Lawrence Rempel Family 
Earl Roth Family 

Betty Quiring 


Expected to Leave Later in the Year Are: 


Anna Quiring 
Sarah Dyck 
Anne Thiessen 
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Mrs. Driver went to be with her 
Lord on Wednesday, May 4, 1960. 
This Message is one given to the 
C.I.M. Women’s Auxiliary Board dur- 
ing her seven years as president of 
that board. 


Finding One’s Life By 
Losing It 
Matthew 16:25-27 
By Priscilla Liechty Driver 


In our human way of thinking it seems 
like a contradiction, an impossibility!’ The 
Apostles didn’t understand either and 
Christ was preparing their minds here for 
the fulfilment of this truth before their 
eyes a few days later. He, the Master cross- 
bearer, would one day bear His cross to 
Calvary and die upon that cross—lose His 
life! It would seem that He had lost all— 
but it was not so—in three days He arose! 
He found His life by losing it! 

All nature typifies this universal law 
of life. Before a kernel or seed of grain 
can reproduce or “find life,” it must first 
be buried in the earth and die—lose itself 
—but God’s law holds true and in the 
spring it shall burst forth from the soil in 
new life and yield many-fold. The Apostle 
Paul said, “I die daily” in order that Christ 
may have the pre-eminence in all things. 
And so we must die daily to the failings, 
imperfections, and weaknesses that are 
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common to the human race and yield our- 


Selves wholly to the service of Christ. It 


is His life produced in us that transforms 
our personality, our way of thinking and 
living, and send us out victorious. 


Our natural inclinations are to walk in 
the beaten paths, to live selfishly, and to 
work toward gaining fame and wealth and 
recognition among men, losing sight of the 
value of souls, and the richness of the 
treasures we may lay up in Heaven. How 
we must sometimes grieve a Christ who liv- 
ed and loved and died so differently! How 
blind and foolish we are to crave the 
wealth of the world rather than the wealth 
and glory and honor that Christ wants to 
give us in exchange for taking up the Cross 
and following Him. He asks so little in ex- 
change for so much! 


He will not forsake us. Just as Simon, 
the lowly Cyrenian, helped Jesus when He 
fell exhausted beneath the heavy cross 
upon which He was crucified, so Christ 
is ever near us—a real living Personality— 
to help lift our crosses when they become 
too heavy to bear. Jesus never did promise 
that a life of service for Him would be an 
easy one, but He did promise us victory. He 
did say, “In the world ye have tribulation, 
but be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.” To Jesus the temptation in the 
desert, the Garden of Gethsemane and Cal- 
vary were faced with a steadfastness of pur- 
pose and a courage which amazed and 
surprised even His friends. ..These were 
stepping stones to a final and:.glorious vic- 
tory. ae tae 
The comfort of the “quiet waters’ and 
“the green pastures” is a wonderful thing 
when we need it but -these are not the 
things which make a heart strong so we 
should never complain when .the Master 
calls us to walk in the “valley of the sha- 
dow” with Him. If we take up our cross and 
follow Him, we too shall pass. from dark- 
ness to light, from death to life. 


In the face of probable temptations and 
tribulations which may lie ahead of us to- 
day, the Spirit of God is still saying to us 
just as He did to the little: persecuted 
church of Smyrna in Asia Minor. ‘Fear 
not the things which thou art about to suf- 


fer... Be thou faithful unto death and I 
will give thee a crown of life.” Rev. 2:10. 
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ve" "ADDRESSES OF OUR MISSIONARIES 


Comgo Belge, Africa 
Bariga via Charlesville 
Rev. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 
_ Mr, and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
Charlesville, Kasai District 
Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Miss Lena Friesen 
Rev. and Mrs. Loyd Brown 
Miss Irena Liechty 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry Hildebrand 
Miss Mary Epp 
Kamayala via Kahemba 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Sr. Berta Mangold 
Sr. Annelies Vogeli 
Kandale via Kikwit 
~ Miss Kornelia Unrau 
Miss Selma Unruh 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
Rev. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
Mukedi via Kikwit 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 
Miss Sara Friesen 
Dr. and Mrs. Merle H. Schwartz 
Miss Agnes Lutke 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
Miss Betty Quiring 
Mutena via Tshikapa 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Regier 
Rev. and Mrs. George Neufeld 
Miss Lois Slagle 
Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer J. Dick 
Nyanga via Tshikapa 
Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Janz 
Mr. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
Miss Lodema Short 
Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph Martens 
Tshikapa 
Miss Sue Schmidt 
Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 
Miss Amanda Reimer 
Rev. and Mrs. Archie D. Graber 
Rev. and Mrs. Waldo Harder 
Ecole Belle Vue 
Kahemba via Kikwit 
Rev. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
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Leopoldville pn ages 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
BPwiZzoe 
Leopoldville 


1-W MISSIONARIES 
Charlesville, Kasai District 
John D. Heese 
James E. Peters 
Kamayala via Kahemba 
Robert Schmidt 
Bernard Thiessen 


Kandale via Kikwit 
Alfred Neufeldt 
Larry Unruh 

Mukedi via Idiofa 
Donovan Unruh 

Mutena via Tshikapa 
Abe Suderman 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 
Miss Hulda Banman 
Newton, Kansas 
Miss Erma Birky 
Hudson, Illinois 
Dr. and Mrs. James Diller 
218 S. Jackson Street 
Bluffton, Ohio 
Miss Sarah Dyck 


948 Central Road, Box 36 
Yarrow, British Columbia 


Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Ediger 
5215 N.E. 23rd Avenue 
Portland 11, Oregon 

Rev. and Mrs. Frank J. Enns 
312 South Pine 

Inman, Kansas 

Rev. and Mrs. Sam Entz 

R. R. 3, Newton, Kansas 
Miss Aganetha Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 

Miss Margaret Friesen 
Abbotsford, British Columbia 
Miss Frieda Guengerich 
Deer Creek 

Illinois 

Miss Mary Hiebert 
Steinbach 

Manitoba 

Rev. and Mrs. John B. Jantzen 
Taylor University 

Upland, Indiana 
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~ BIRTHDAYS OF OUR MISSIONARIES AND THEIR CHILDREN ..- 


TOR 
2, Yvonne Sue Roth 
4, Kent Steiner 
5, Miss Aganetha Friesen 
8, Laverna Joyce Dick 
11, Margaret Joy Loewen 
11, Kirsten Regier 
16, Miss Erma Birky 
19, Mr. Ellis Gerber 
19, Lloyd Hildebrand 
21, Alfred W. Neufeldt 
24, Mr. Arthur Janz 
28, Jeannette Buller 
28, Priscilla Ann Harder 
August— 
3, Miss Sarah Dyck 
4, Mrs. Russell F. Schnell 
4, Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
5, Rev. Harold Graber 
8, Arne Elbing Regier 
8, Miss Mabel Sauder 
11, Miss Lena Friesen 
11, Evangeline Claassen 
16, Carolyn Ruth Harder 
18, Loren Ray Neufeld 
20, Keith Irwin Rocke 
23, Paul Edward Harder 
_23, Timothy Rudolph Harder 
24, Beverly Ann Ediger 
24, Janet Lorraine Wiebe 
25, Mrs. Elmer J. Dick 
31, Janelle Marie Diller 
_ September— 
3, Harvey Barkman 
6, Carolyn Anne Graber 
7, Rev. Glenn Rocke 
8, Mr. Melvin Claassen 
18, Mr. Donovan G. Unruh 
18, Mrs. Emma Moser 
19, Mrs. Elmer Regier 
19, Mr. Robert Schmida 
21, Russell Schnell, Jr. 
22, Mr. Roy O. Yoder 
24, Loren Dale Roth 
25, Miss Agnes Sprunger 
25, Paul Michael Zook 
27, Mrs. Peter Buller 
, Philip Peter Martens 


c/o CIM 251 West Hively, Elkhart 

Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 

Jansen, Nebraska 

Mutena via Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 
Steinbach, Manitoba 
Mutena via Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 
c/o CIM, 251 West Hively, Elkhart © ; 
Kamayala via Kahemba, Congo Belge, Africa 
Charlesville, Kasai District, Congo Belge, Africa 
Kandale via Kikwit, Congo Belge, Africa 
Nyanga via Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa © 
Nyanga via Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 
Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 


Yarrow, British Columbia — . qoreoy 
Winona Lake, Indiana 

Kamayala via Kahemba, Congo Belge, Afriea 
Charlesville, Kasai District, Congo Belge, Africa 
Grabill, Indiana 

Charlesville, Kasai District, Congo Belge, Africa 
Kamayala via Kahemba, Congo Belge, Africa 

R. R. 3, Newton, Kansas 

Mutena via Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 

Banga via Charlesville, Congo Belge, Africa 
Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 

Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 

5215 N|. E. 23rd, Portland 11, Oregon — 

Nyanga via Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Afriea 
Mutena via Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 

218 S. Jackson St., Bluffton, Ohio 
Mutena via Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 


Banga via Charlesville, Congo Belge, Africa 
Charlesville, Kasai District, Congo Belge, Africa 
Banga via Charlesville, Congo Belge, Africa 
Kamayala via Kahemba, Congo Belge, Africa 
255 West Franklin, Berne, Ind. 

Mountain Lake, Minnesota 

Kamayala via Kahemba, Congo Belge, Africa 
Winona Lake, Indiana 

1320 N. 30th Drive, Phoenix, Arizona 
Mukedi via Kikwit, Congo Belge, Africa 

616 Nuttman Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

4718 North Kerby ’Ave.. Portland 17, Oregon 
Nyanga via Tshikapa Congo Belge, ’ Africa 
Mukedi via Kikwit, Congo Belge, Africa 
Nyanga via Tshikapa, Congo Belge, Africa 





MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 
_ Miss Anna V. Liechty 


Berne, 
Indiana 
Rev. and Mrs. Melvin J. Loewen 
Steinbach 
Manitoba 
' Miss Bertha Miller 
437 Canyon Drive 
Glendale, California 
Miss Anna Quiring 
P. O. Box 105 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


April-June, 1960: -— 


Miss Tina Quiring 
. Mountain Lake 
Minnesota 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Regier 
Mountain Lake 
Minnesota | 
. Rev. and Mrs. Russell F. Schnell 
Winona Lake 
Indiana 
Dr. and Mrs. John as 
. 4718 N. Kerby Avenue 
Portland 17, Oregon 


Come, Serve the Lord 

Doors to Gospel witness in Africa are not 
closed. Changing times, nationalistic spir- 
it, and tribal rivalries may have placed 
limitations on the “free course” of the Gos- 
pel by direct preaching and public meet- 
ings but have opened wide new and ef- 
fectual doors. 
Come and witness with us by means of: 


1. LITERATURE EVANGELISM — “Mi- 
kanda,” “mikanda,” shouts the African to 
the missionary wherever he goes. “Give me 
something to read.” Give your hungry Af- 
rican a tract or a Gospel portion or a 
pamphlet on Christian family life, hygienic 
living, or the teachings of Jesus and he 
will read it over many times and to his 
family and the entire village. Our C.I.M. 
missionaries are helping Africans prepare 
literature -in. desperation schedules right 
now trying to hold back the waves of ignor- 
ance and false teachings and give them 
the Truth that ‘“‘sets men free.” 

The Bible. Society has already printed 
the revised Gospel of Mark in Kipende and 
James Bertsche with three Congoleseschol- 
ars are working toward the competion of 
the entire Bible in Kipende. Fanny Schmal- 
lenberger is working on a Tshiluba revision 
committee in Luluabourg. John Heese, Levi 
Keidel and Irena Liechty and staff are 
keeping the C.I.M. Press going steadily. 
Mimeographs and duplicating machines at 
all eight C.I.M. stations are being used 
overtime. C. I. M. needs $25,000.00 in the 
next three months to keep this literature 
offensive going. (COME SERVE WITH US 
IN PROVIDING CHRISTIAN LITERATUR 
FOR CONGO.) . 


2. RADIO EVANGELISM — The same 
ether waves and broadcasting equipment 
established for political propaganda pur- 
poses are being offered for Gospel broad- 
casts to Protestants. Loyd Brown and 
Levi Keidel are directing Africans in pre- 
paring programs. Professional recording 
equipment and a sound-resistant studio are 
needed, also. several dozen tapes a month. 
Station E.L.W.A. of Liberia will also beam 
C.I.M. Tshiluba programs across Congo. 
Radio is a brand new open door in Con- 
go which we must use to the limit. (COME 
SERVE WITH US IN RADIO EVANGEL- 
ISM!) 


24. 








By Vernon 7 Sprunger, 
Acting Executive Secretary 


3. PREPARING NATIVE LEADERSHIP 

Missionaries recognize that “on > the 
field,’ training and education is the best. 
We must keep growing with the Tshikapa 
Bible Institute and the Nyanga Christian 
Teacher Institute. These two institutions 
serve nearly 200 selected students from C. 
I. M.’s entire field. $12,000.00 is needed to 
complete their year’s building program at 
both institutions. Scholarships and financial 
grants are need for. students. Thank God 
for those Africans-who want to study God’s 
Word. (COME SERVE WITH US IN TRAIN- 
ING LEADERS!) 


4. EDUCATION OF GIRLS AND HOME 
TRAINING EMPHASIS—The Kasai Home 
Training Institute at Charlesville has com- 
pleted its first year. We must open an- 
other in the Kwango as soon as missionary 
supervisors are available. The new nation 
of Congo will need Christian homes more 
than anything else. (COME SERVE WITH 
US IN ESTABLISHING CHRISTIAN 
HOMES IN AFRICA!) 


5. CHRISTIAN LAYMEN‘’S MOVEMENT 
Hundreds of second and third genera- 
tion Christian men’ are coming to our 
missionaries every day for advice, counsel, 
understanding and fellowship. These doors 
of personal evangelism are open wider 
than ever and are the very heart beat of 
(Turn to page 17) 
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THANKS FOR STANDING BY! 


We have no thought of abandoning the Christians in Congo, or their missionaries 


who have been compeliied to leave them. We are trusting God to provide for their 
needs through you His dedicated stewards. Gifts are coming in for the urgent per- 
sonal needs of the missionaries who returned home without their personal belong- 
ings and fer relief needs of our African brethren. Many dollars were required to 
bring our missionaries home and we trust it is God’s will that they return in His 
own time. 


God will continue to bless what we do and give for His cause. 


COD IEF PP IE PIPE PPE FEF PIPE PIE PO OOO 


We announce with profound sorrow the death of Mrs. 
Lilly Sprunger, wife of our Acting Executive Secretary and 
who served in Congo for 28 years, on Monday, September 12. 
“In His presence is fullness of Joy.” 


—Editors 
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Editorial’) 6%." 


Covering The Crisis 


There has probably never been a more important issue of the Congo Missionary 
Messenger than the one you are holding in your hands. It covers, in detail, the cata- 
strophic events which have catapulated Congo from the shelter of an organized 
progressive government to the chaos of virtual anarchy. 


This is the story behind the headlines, written by the world’s best qualified re- 
porters on Congo affairs. They made their homes among the Congolese. They speak 
their languages, sleep in their huts, eat their food. They were on the scene and 
knew the players before the big name journalists arrived. They were the missionaries. 


This is their account of what happened in Congo: of the initial mutinous outbreak, 
of the total disintegration of law and order within a few days’ time, of their dan- 
gerous flight to safety, of the effects of this upheaval upon the Church of Christ, 
and of the prospects of future Congo missionary efforts. 


We may have reached the end of an era in the history of modern missions, At 
best, the epochal events of the last two months have brought us to the end of a scene. 
You'll not only learn of the events which passed across the stage just before the 
eurtain fell. You'll also read of what can be done during this unexpected intermis- 
sion. You’ll share the dreams and plans of the cast which now stands in the wings, 
waiting, and praying for the curtain to rise again. 


You'll read this issue from cover to cover. Then before entering your prayer 
closet, you’ll pass it on to a friend. Thank You. 
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Storm 


Malangé 
by the field editor , 


HE first indication of political unrest 

in the CIM area came last fall. A strong 
aggressive political party in the Mukedi 
area urged the people not to cooperate in 
Congo’s first free elections. Congolese 
Christians asked the missionaries for ad- 
vice. The missionaries replied that suf- 
frage was the keystone to free government, 
and that they should cooperate. After elec- 
tion three anonymous letters were found 
tacked on a schoolroom door. The message: 
“The missionary didn’t come to meddle 
into politics. Stop it, or we'll burn: your 
house down.” 

Unfriendliness Grown 


Unwholesome elements were sensed to 
be developing in the Congolese attitude to- 
ward the white man in our Kamayala area 
—cynicism, disrespect, unfriendliness. It 
became evident in succeeding months that 
much of it was caused by the increasingly 
bold promises of the same political party 
active in the Mukedi area. 

Shortly thereafter it was learned that 
the leader of this party had been trained 
for a number of years in Russia. It was ru- 
mored that his political activities were be- 
ing financed from that country. 


Meanwhile in the adjacent Kasai pro- 
vince to the east, the Belgian administra- 
tion was occupied with the suppression of 
Lulua-Baluba tribal warfare. In effort to 


A 
> 
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prevent further outbreaks, it forced segre- 
gation of the tribes, relocating large sec- 
tions of the population. Some missionaries 
feared that the forming of these large 
tribal blocks would put Africans in a posi- 
tion to make larger well planned wholesale 
attacks upon each other. In our Charles- 
ville and Tshikapa areas missionaries coun- 
selled tirelessly, and armed soldiers kept 
watch day and night to prevent further 
bloody outbreaks. 


Political Problems Develope 


Political parties generally follow tribal 
lines. This accounts for their large num- 
ber (over 200). During the second set of 
elections (for the equivalent of national 
congressmen) sweeping victories were won 
by the tribes predominant in the respective 
areas. There was complaint from the 
Mukedi area that elections were controlled 
by the predominant party. It was reported 
that when anyone asked why he could not 
vote for someone else, he was cowered to 
silence by haranguing and insults. There 
are probably few areas where tribalistic 
pressures did not influence voting. 

On May 24-26 representatives from all 
stations met at Kandala for a business 
meeting. A delegation of church leaders 
led by Kazadi Matthew alerted the Mukedi 
brethren to the questionable conduct and 
claims of the Mukedi area political party 
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and counselled them as to their support of 
it. Kazadi was not too satisfied with the 


results. Public declaration of breaking from | 


a political party would mean almost total 
ostracization tribally and possible threat of 
life. 


Tribal Tensions Become Acute 


During this meeting new tribal fighting 
broke out just east of Charlesville. A 
roadblock and ambush (Lulua) was report- 
ed to be waiting for Kazadi (Baluba) along 
the Banga-Charlesville road. Pastor Badi- 
banga Apollos (Lulua) also from Charles- 
ville, assured me personally that ‘They 
will Fave to cut off my head first before 
they can get Kazadi’s.” They both slept at 
Banga that night, and with armed guard, 
proceeded to Charlesville the next day. 


Sights of the mutilated yet living wound- 
ed who were carried to Dr. Hildebrand at 
our Charlesville hospital, incited passions 
for revenge and lifted local inter-tribal 
tensions to critical heights. Men insane with 
rage are beyond the reach of reason. Efforts 
of church leaders of both tribes and of the 
missionaries, plus the restraining arm of 
God, prevented an outbreak. 

Belgian businessmen, government ad- 
ministrators and Portuguese traders began 
sending their wives and children home to 
Europe. This wholesale exodus of Euro- 
peans caused grave consternation among 
the Congolese and fed the already fanatic 
rumors of what catastrophic events could 
be expected of Independence Day. 

About June 20 (ten days before Congo 
Independence) Lumumba Patrice succeeded 
in forming a government, won a vote of 
confidence and thereby became first pre- 
mier of Congo. He appointed Kasavubu 
(of his rival ABAKO party) as president, 
and Kizengu Antoine, leader of Mukedi 
area party, as vice primier. 

Independence Day Quiet — 

We had planned special church services 
on our CIM stations for the celebration of 
Independence Day. On our inter-station 
8 A.M. broadcast on June 30 all was re- 
ported quiet. Tshikapa reported ali night 
dancing and singing in the village. Charles- 
ville said that local chiefs had taken the 
initiative to post sentries near the mission 
station to keep possible trouble makers off 
the compound. At noon broadcast most 
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stations reported good church services and 
plans for big feasts and celebrations at 
nearby state posts. Mukedi reported poor 
attendance at their service and a bad atti- 
tude by most present. 


That night radio stations jubilantly re- 
ported universal calm. Feasting and festiv- 
ities of blacks and whites together were 
accomplished without incident all across 
this new nation. 


In the days immediately following, 
Lumumba committed his country to the 
neutral block of African nations. He de- 
clared that Congo would never be a dic- 
tatorship, but would jealously guard the 
freedom they had won. He committed him- 
self to making Congo an exemplary pro- 
gressive socialist democracy, and welcomed 
help from any quarter. 


Outbreak of Political Riots 

Sporadic rioting of dissident political 
parties began July 4. Lumumba appealed to 
the militia to support his government and 
maintain order. On July 5 political rioting 
and houseburning in two large cities re- 
sulted in 15 wounded and 20 dead. Soldiers 
fired into crowds to maintain order. Lu- 
mumba thanked Europeans who had faith 
in Congo’s future and did not flee. He re- 
minded those who had fled that their fears 
were unfounded. He invited them to re- 
turn and guaranteed their security. He 
invited all white men in Congo to remain, 
and to help them build a great nation. 


On July 6 Mukedi station reported on 
noon breadcast that an independent un- 
cooperative spirit developing among a 
block of their more progressive mission 
employees was threatening missionary-Con- 
golese relationships. It was necessary to 
call a special meeting of administrative 
personnel at Mukedi in effort to re-enlist 
the cooperation and support of the Afri- 
cans. 

Soldier Mutiny 

It was also on Wednesday the 6th—the 
day after Lumumba’s reassuring remarks 
—that the Congolese soldiers, at Thysville, 
began their mutiny against Belgian of- 
ficers. Insurrection rapidly spread to Le- 
opoldville, then Katanga in S.E. Congo, 
and finally to military personnel throughout 
the country. Lumumba granted amnesty to 

(Continued on page 17) 


grave decisions and providential provisions of our. . . 
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Missionaries say farewell, 


by Levi Keidel 


The following account is drawn largely 
from the entries in my personal diary. 
Knowing that our American constituency 
would be waiting for a report of our exodus, 
I gathered notes from members of most 
of the main evacuating parties On our way 
out together. This is not the whole story, 
but as much of it as I could gather under 
those difficult and unsettled circumstances. 


Saturday, July 9 


1:45 p.m. (Banga) Harvey Barkman was 
providentially prompted to turn on the 
radio before retiring for regular midday 
siesta. A broadcast was being interrupted 
for an emergency announcement. The Brit- 
ish Ambassador was ordering all British 
citizens to get out of Congo immediately. 
The American Ambassador was ordering 
all citizens to evacuate the Leopoldville 
area (center of military mutineers). 

It seemed utterly fantastic to us in the 
bush, where all was quiet and everyone 
loved us. We forced ourselves toward pack- 
ing a few suitcases. I rummaged through 
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office files and cupboards, sorting out 
“things that can’t be replaced!” 


Unrest Develops in Tshikapa Area 

There were 100 Congolese soldiers sta- 
tioned at the city of Tshikapa. Our mission- 
aries followed with close interest the news 
of soldier.-mutiny. at. the larger centers. 
Art Janz made several trips into town to 
keep up to date on local developments. 

A man came through Tshikapa from 
Luebo reporting riots there and roads 
blockaded along the way. Presbyterian 
missionaries there were being evacuated by 
a small mission airplane. 

All C.IL.M. had their ears glued to radios 
that night. Uprisings were reported in 
south-east (Katanga) and east Congo. Radio 
hams were distress calling for air drops 
of food to Europeans fleeing East Congo 
for British territory. 


Sunday, July 10 


8 a.m. (a pre-established time for mis- 
sion emergency broadcasts). All stations 
but Kandala were on the air. Harold Graber 
(Charlesville) reported a big village meet- 
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ing. A rabbid nationalist was to speak who 
could well stir things up. Mukedi reported 
a mounting anti-missionary spirit. 

Field Chairman Allan Wiebe (Tshikapa) 
said that the local situation was deteriorat- 
ing rapidly. He suggested we start packing 
a few things and call the African leaders 
and explain to them that missionary women 
and children may have to go to some other 
location temporarily. We were to be pre- 
pared to make some decision at a special 
10 a.m. broadcast. 

Tshikapa Soldiers Mutiny 

10 am. Wiebe reported that he and 
Janz had gone to the city to feel the pulse 
of conditions. They found 15 cars of women 
and children of diamond mine officials, 
ready to pull out for Angola, 100 miles 
south. On returning to the station, they 
were stopped by soldiers and questioned. 
When the soldiers learned that they were 
Americans, they were permitted to pass. 
He stated that evacuees of stations north 
of Tshikapa would have to follow the long 
western route. No one was to come south. 
as Tshikapa soldiers had control of the 
bridges, and we couldn’t get through. 

Evacuation Begins 

Dr. Schwartz reported that all Mukedi 
missionaries were evacuating. Some felt 
that the turbulence in urban centers was 
not likely to affect us in bush areas. Whole- 
sale flight of everyone would add to the 
pandemonium. They suggested that if local 
conditions were favorable, some men stay 
with the Christians in effort to stabalize 
the situation. 

I personally felt that with radio amateur 
contacts across Congo and a guaranteed 
government distress radio contact with 
Luluabourg airdrome, our departure was 
not expedient. Charlesville missionaries felt 
that their families should not be broken 
up, and that they could be packed by noon. 
We were to prepare to make a definite 
decision as to evacuation policy at noon 
broadeast. Radioman Brown (Charlesville) 
told Tshikapa and Mukedi to take trans- 
mitters along so that we could keep in- 
formed of each other’s welfare and where- 
abouts. 

Men talked it over with wives and chil- 
dren. We recognized that life, estrangement 
or death could well hinge upon the decision 
we made. 
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Congolese Christians Grieve 

Most stations called meetings of their 
church councils after the 8 o’clock broad- 
cast. Reactions varied from _ reluctant 
resignation that “you had better go” to 
“you should stay with us and die by our 
sides.” 

The pathos of that Sunday morning wor- 
ship service is unforgettable. For many of 
us, funerals had never been sadder. The 
air was pregnant with the impending grief 
of a forced separation that nobody wanted. 
In Tshikapa church, big husky six-foot 
pastor Kabangu Tom sat on the floor in 
typical mourning fashion, and like a broken- 
hearted child, wept and sobbed openly. The 
missionaries were finally going to have to 
leave. 

Plans Established for Total Evacuation 


12 noon: Nyanga pastors were well ac- 
quainted with the typical conduct of Con- 
golese soldiers, and recommended that 
missionaries leave for the present. Kama- 
yala said that they would try to stay on, to 
provide a re-fueling point for the vehicles 
on their way south to Angola. 

Tshikapa reported that a Congolese mili- 
tary commander guaranteed their security 
for the night and would provide them with 
armed escort for the trip to Angola next 
morning. Charlesville reported that they 
had packed and were ready to leave. 

It was decided that families were to stay 
together. Tshikapa and Mutena personnel 
were to go south to a town on the Angola 
border. Charlesville, Banga and Nyanga 
missionaries were to get across the two 
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ferries which would, in enemy hands, cut 
off their escape to Angola. They were to 
put up camp at Kandala to await develop- 
ments. 

Kandala came on the air and was quite 
surprised to learn of the cataclysmic de- 
velopments of the last 24 hours that were 
driving 40 missionary refugees their direc- 
tion. They invited us to “come here and 
stay a few days to await developments.” 
As Banga had only one reliable vehicle, 
Charlesville cars were to stop in and get 
the Barkman family, my wife and children. 
The Glenn Rocke family and I would leave 
in our carryall early next morning. Mukedi 
did not come on the air, and so we knew 
that they had left for Angola. 


Break With Africans Difficult 

Charlesville missionaries called their two 
prominent pastors, Kazadi Matthew (Ba- 
luba) and Badibanga Apolo (Lulua), asked 
them to occupy the missionaries’ houses, 
gave them all station keys, and after final 
counselling and prayer, left. In the mean- 
time, 2 cars with missionaries who had 
been vacationing at the lake, passed 
through Banga on their way west. The 
three Charlesville vehicles arrived about 
4 p.m. 1 feit a strange tug in my heart as I 
watched them, with my wife and children, 
pull away. 

A few Africans with expressionless faces 
and moist eyes, joined me in heartless 
effort to pack away a few things. After 
nibbling at supper at the Rocke’s, Glenn 
turned on the radio for the news. We 
tuned across the mission frequency and 
were amazed to hear the A.P.C.M. (Presby- 
terian) mission broadcasting. Commercial 
signals during the evening hours make 
local broadcasting difficult or impossible 
after 6 p.m. But amazingly, tonight local 
mission broadcasting was being carried on 
with perfect clarity and strength at 7:30! 

Important Radio Contact 

One of their missionaries, a radio ama- 
teur or “ham,” had contacted the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in Salisbury, Northern 
Rhodesia. He had advised American citizens 
to get out of Congo if at all possible. These 
were the first clear-cut instructions we had 
received from an American consulate. 

I ran home, and on my own ham rig, 
contacted this amateur. He was making air 
arrangements for the evacuation of A.P. 
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C.M. missionaries. He also informed me 
that radio men had been distress-signalling 
the Luluabourg airdrome all day, without 
response. This meant that the local gov- 
ernment had capsized and that the airport 
was in enemy hands. I learned a bit later 
that Luluabourg was surrounded by muti- 
nous soldiers. With these avenues of emer- 
gency assistance cut off, I felt the only 
alternative was to evacuate. 


We called a final meeting of the station 
council. All of us, black and white, were 
weak with grief and shock of what we were 
doing. They were sympathetic, did not feel 
they could assume responsibility for our 
safety, and recognized that our trying to 
stay on would jeopardize their personal 
welfare. We told them that we were going 
to Kandala for a few weeks, hoping things 
would settle down. Secretly we all knew 
that we might never see each other on 
earth again. 

Military Crisis Heightens 


At Tshikapa the Congolese commander 
who guaranteed the missionaries’ security 
earlier, came back for a visit about 4 p.m. 
He said, “More and more of the soldiers 
are getting bad hearts, and so you must all 
go. My soldiers will guard your houses 
tonight, and I’ll be back in the morning to 
escort you out.” =i toe 

The missionaries report an uneasy night 
with heavy drinking and questionably loyal 
soldiers on their front doorsteps. Unknown 
to them, in the city the soldiers had broken 
into full mutiny, had taken all remaining 
Europeans captive, had herded them to 


the downtown hotel-club, and spent the 
night abusing and making sport of them. 
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Monday, July 11 


At 7 a.m. Rockes and I gave station keys 
to our local pastor, shook hands with the 
council members, got into the car and left. 
Some of us were too choked to say any- 
thing. Others of us wept. We didn’t care. 
I'll never forget those empty expression- 
less faces and those moist eyes staring off 
into endless space as we left these men 
standing there. 


We met the Peter Buller family further 
up the road, and together made an unevent- 
ful trip across the two ferries to Kandala. 
We arrived at 4 p.m. All Nyanga, Charles- 
ville and Banga personnel were now safe 
at Kandala. 


Missionaries’ Lives Threatened 


But travelling was not uneventful for 
the Tshikapa people. The commander and 
armed soldiers arrived at 8 a.m. Three mis- 
sion vehicles were loaded ready to leave. 
He got into the lead car. A soldier entered 
each of the others. The commander’s chauf- 
feured truck came along behind. He led 
the caravan around rather than through the 
city. On the outskirts they saw a white 
man working, with a black soldier over him. 
These were their first hints of the tragic 
things that had taken place at the club in 
the heart of the city the night before. 

About a mile out of the city a jeep 
bounced through the ditch beside them and 
stopped in front of them. Six soldiers 
jumped out with guns pointed at the mis- 
sionaries. Wiebe and Janz immediately got 
out of their cars to show the soldiers that 
they were empty handed and did not 
plan to retaliate. The soldiers cocked their 
guns and angrily ordered the party back 
to the club. They closely examined the cars 
to find weapons, and when unsuccessful, re- 
marked, “If we’d have found anything, 
there’d have been four shots fired on the 
spot.” 

The commander told them quietly, “These 
are Americans. They’ve done us no harm. 
It is their Book that has taught us of Inde- 
pendence. You’ll have to cut my head off 
first before you harm them. Let’s let them 
go.” The soldiers paced. around thought- 
fully for about 15 minutes, then got into 
their jeep and left. 

Soldiers Fear Retaliation 
The escort soldiers became fearful of what 
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would happen to them if they continued to 
help these white people escape. Twice 
they stopped the caravan and debated, 
“Shall we take them back, or shall we go 
on?” The commander kept his promise, and 
led them on. He finally stopped the cars 
and said, “You'll have no more trouble 
from here to the border. But before you 
leave, promise me that you'll pray for 
us. They’ll probably cut our throats when 
we get back.” The missionaries gave him 
their promise, and also a generous tip for 
his services. 

Selma Wiebe says, “I drove that car just 
as hard as Allan did—my feet pressing 
against the footboard. We didn’t want that 
jeep to overtake us again when word got 
back of our escape.” 

Some of the captive Belgians escaped; 
others bartered with the soldiers for their 
release. Any remaining were almost cer- 
tainly liberated by U.N. forces. Few es- 
caped without harrowing experiences. 

Mutena missionaries travelled, without 
incident, to the border. There was one 
ferry to cross. Elmer Dick reports that the 
European party crossing behind them had 
to force ferrymen to cross them at machine 
gun point. 

Kamayala Upheaval 

After the Mukedi missionary party pass- 
ed through Kamayala on Monday morning, 
word spread rapidly that the missionaries 
were leaving. That afternoon Mel Classen 
reports that a mob of 100 Africans gather- 
ed at his door demanding all mission money 
and vehicles. 
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They had written a letter of complaint 

to the local government official accusing 
the missionaries of planning to flee with 
‘Congolese property. This state official came 
to the station to investigate, and succeed- 
ed in quieting them, but warned the mis- 
sionaries to leave while the situation was 
still under control. 
“Angry Congolese shouted that, “If you 
flee, you’ll be shot at.’’ Missionaries pack- 
ed and left for the Angola border at 9 p.m. 
From the dark roadside bush, a gun blast- 
ed at each of the three cars in passing. No 
one was injured. 


Tuesday, July 12 


The Kandala staff absorbed the shock of 
40 missionary refugees with amazing ease. 
The concensus of opinion was to sit tight, 
and if developments required total evacu- 
ation, to rely on radio contacts for air lift 
or to try reaching the Angola border by 
motor caravan. Nothing had been heard 
from our Tshikapa missionaries since their 
word Sunday noon that “We’re leaving 
tomorrow morning.” 

8 a. m.: Kamayala did not come on the 
air. Evidently they had left during the 
night. This meant no gas supply between 
here and the border. We called for Tshi- 
kapa and rejoiced to hear the familiar voice 
of Art Janz reply, ‘‘We’re all safe 100 miles 
south of Tshikapa. Can’t say any more.” 
Praise God! We knew they’d gotten through 
Onan 

Then we heard Dr. Schwartz of Mukedi 
staff calling us. “‘We’re at Malange,”’ he 
said. “‘There are accomodations here for 
you. Come on!’ Good to learn that they 
were all right. Where’s Malange? We found 
it about 400 miles south east of us—deep 
into Portuguese Angola. That sounded like 
a long ways. We decided to sit tight a bit 
longer. 


Last Missionaries Leave 


10 a. m.: Kajiji (American Mennonite 
Brethren mission) reported that they were 
pulling out. We put out a couple of calls 
using the Tshikapa station call letters, 
hoping that Field Chairman Wiebe was 
listening and would give us some advice. 
He did come back: “Get out if at all pos- 
sible.”” Someone in Low German asked the 
question, “What about guns in case we 
need them?” Art Janz of our refugee 
Tshikapa party came back with a de- 
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cisive reply, “(Lass sie dahem.)” (Leave 
them at home!) Had we have known of 
their yesterday’s experience, we’d have 
understood why he was so emphatic. Any 
who were inclined to take guns, might well 
have come through with a very different 
story to tell, had we not at this time re- 
ceived these instructions. 

We gathered in the Falk’s living room to 
decide what to do. There was much prayer 
and lengthy discussion with considerable 
vaccilation. It was finally decided that we 
had better try, by motor caravan, to get 
across the Congo-Angola border. 

12 noon. We called several times, but 
made no radio contacts. This meant that 
all other of our areas had been evacuated. 
We then announced to anyone who might 
be listening that we were all preparing to 
pull out. Allan Wiebe said later that they 
had been listening from their Angola loca- 
tion and were much relieved for the mes- 
sage. 

After a grabbed snack, Kandala mission- 
aries began hastily packing while the first 


_ vehicles of the caravan began the 200 mile 


journey to the border. The one section 
which gave all of us concern was the 
Kamayala area, where rabbid elements 
were fomenting the villagers against us, 
and at Kamayala’s adjacent government 
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post, Kahemba, where a small contingent 
of soldiers was stationed. 
PAX Men Prepare Supply Truck 

We had to travel with enough fuel for 
caravan vehicles for the entire 400 mile 
trip to Malange. PAX men prepared our 
4 ton Mercedes diesel truck as the key sup- 
ply vehicle. They loaded it with 6-50 gal- 
lon drums of gasoline, 3 drums of diesel 
fuel, a drum of kerosene, emergency food 
supply including several cases of MCC 
canned beef, trunks of extra warm bed- 
ding, tools and a few key spare parts for 
road repairs and about 50 suitcases con- 
taining all the earthly possessions that 
as many missionaries still called their own. 

The Pete Buller family piled with the 
Keidels into the Banga carryall. We left at 
3:10 p.m. To follow us were the Kandala 
staff and Rockes in a Volkswagon station 
wagon, and the PAX men with the truck. 

About 20 miles out I discovered that all 
but one of the leaves of a front spring 
were broken. It would have been foolish to 
attempt making the border that way. The 
only alternative was to limp back to the 
station in hopes of still catching mission- 
aries there. We reached Kandala at 6:30, 
only to find that all had left. They had 


missed us by taking a short cut road that 


we hadn’t known about. 
African Chauffeurs Missionaries to Safety 

‘The Kandala: Christians consented to let 
the chauffeur take us in their 1 ton Ford 
truck, to meet the rest of the party. We 
would then double up in caravan vehicles 
and the chauffeur could bring back their 
truck. A Volkswagon “bug” with a trouble- 
some motor had also been left there. Pete 
Buller decided we should use it. 

We left at 8 p.m. Pete, our wives and 
smaller children were in the bug. The 
African chauffeur with our three children 
and myself followed. We travelled steadily 
for two hours. Cars occasionally sped past 
us, all headed south. These we knew were 
Belgiums from our surrounding government 
posts. At 10:30 the bug motor balked. 
We worked on it by truck headlights for 
two hours and became increasingly uneasy 
about the delay. It was coaxed to running 
again largely by the resourcefulness and 
persistence of our African chauffeur. 

It was after midnight when we moved 
into the troubled area. The chauffeur did 
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an excellent job of driving, and I was able 
to try settling the three children for some 
sleep and to do some serious praying. 'We 
learned later that in this area during day- 
light hours, jeering villagers had thrown 
stones and sticks at our passing cars. All 
the villages were now dark and quiet. We 
slowly drove over a long pole of about 
six inches’ diameter which might have been 
used as a roadblock by the villagers during 
the day. 


I was almost certain we would be stop- 
ped by soldiers at Kahemba. I placed a 
$100 bribe handily in my right coat pocket. 
I, as I’m sure everyone else had, made 
careful plans of just what I would do in 
the case of such and such an eventuality. 


Cars Stopped by Soldiers 


It was decided that I with the chauffeur 
should go first, and Pete with the women 
and small children follow. At the out- 
skirts of Kahemba our headlights fell upon 
a soldier with his gun, bayonet fixed, ex- 
tended horizontaly across the road. I glanc- 
ed at my watch: 2:15 a.m. We stopped. I 
rolled down the window and greeted him 
pleasantly. He took up conversation with 
the chauffeur in a dialect I could not un- 
derstand. They had apparently met be- 
fore. He looked in the back of the pickup 
for guns, and then told me to stop at 
government headquarters in the center of 
town for a pass. I thought “There are pro- 
bably a dozen soldiers waiting there for 
us.” 

We thanked him and went on. He didn’? 
stop Pete in the bug. We slowly approach- 
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Customs official and soldiers at border gate 
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ed the headquarters building. All was dark. 
We could see no one around. I told the 
chauffeur, “‘Step on the gas,” and we pass- 
ed on through town. We didn’t meet any- 
one who asked us for a pass. 

The Charlesville car had met a bit more 
serious difficulty here that afternoon. Har- 
old Graber reports that soldiers would not 
permit them to pass because they did not 
have certain legal papers for their car. 
While attempting to talk their way out of 
this problem, an angry Kamayala villager 
arrived and cried, “These are C.I.M. mis- 
sionaries who are fleeing. Ours fled, and 
took all the keys, money and cars.” An 
African and European state man were fi- 
nally instrumental in swaying the decision 
to let them pass. 

Border Crossed 


We reached the border at 5 a.m. A few 
soldiers were reclining lazily around a 
bonfire. The African customs agent could 
not be disturbed, they said. Cars had been 
going south all night, their drivers de- 
manding his service. He was in very bad 
humor. 


At 7 a.m. we ventured waking him. The 
soldiers were correct, but by tactful kid- 
ding and joking, we prodded him to his 
duties. Forty-five minutes later he was 
parrying with our jokes and completed 
our formalities. He good humoredly posed 
for a snapshot, and as he lifted the gate 
for us to pass, cried out, “Be sure and 
come back soon. We need you.” 

About three miles across the border we 
came to a rushing stream. There on the 
bridge was Glenn Rocke! And there in 
the stream were others, bathing, and wash- 
ing clothes! When they had discovered 
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we were not in the caravan, they became 
fearful of what might have happened. 
They decided to camp there on the hillside 
for the night, in hopes that we would still 
come out. We had a real hallelujah welcome 
waiting for us! We praised God together. 

My first reaction was to put up there 
for a week and have an old fashioned camp 
meetin.’ But more reasonable plans had 
already been made—to hit the road for 
Malange and satisfactory accommodations 
for sleeping and eating. 

This is the story of our Congo exodus. 
We were now out of physical danger, and 
could pit our energies against the more 
natural hardships of emergency camping 
and long hours of dusty travel. Three days 
later we arrived at Malange. The total 
C.I.M. family had arrived, safe and rejoicing! 
From here we were shuttled to the coast, 
where we found passage in U.S. Air Force 
planes for the first leg of our air journey 
home. 

Ravens in the Wilderness 


There are many personalities whom God 
used to feed His children in the wilderness: 

—a little Portuguese trader who built a 
bridge, repaired a motor, treated mission- 
ary kids to soda pop, and literally drug 
caravan vehicles through dust pits and over 
hills with his mammoth 12 ton German 
diesel truck. 

—Portuguese residents who opened their 
homes to us, cooked food for us and ex- 
tended us every imaginable kindness. We 
agree with 6 year old Emily Graber that 
those ‘Pork-a-cheese” people are awfully 
nice. 

—a Catholic priest who provided us hard 
boiled potatoes to eat with our MCC beef, 
and a place to sleep for the night. 

—a Belgian with a guitar who sat at the 
head of a circle around a candle “bonfire” 
and helped us all forget our troubles by 
leading us in some rousing verses of 
Yankee Doodle and Ol’ Susannah. 


—the Methodist missionaries at Malange 
who worked so hard to make us comfort- 
able during our stay there. 

—an Air Force sargeant who in a big 
airplane, hunted up blankets, cot mattress- 
es and parachute silk to make soft beds 
for tired little boys and girls. 

—Two Jewish businessmen who solicited 
chair-to-chair on a Pan American jet clip- 
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From a personal news letter 


How We 
Got Out 


by Jim Bertsche 

It was on July 7th during a newscast that 
we first heard the ominous words—‘“mili- 
tary revolt.” Garrisons of Congolese troops 
stationed at Thysville and Inkisi, in lower 
Congo, had rebelled. They had broken into 
the arsenals and had left their camps to 
force entry into scores of European homes 
in the area. There was wholesale looting; 
men were beaten, women were violated. 
The white population was suddenly at the 
mercy of the Congolese troops. Panic and ter- 
ror reigned. Families fled in night clothes 
to arrive in Leopoldville in the early dawn, 
travel stained, trembling with fatigue and 
fear. 

As missionaries we heard this news with 
concern but no real apprehension. Military 
garrisons had rebelled before in years past 
but were quickly subdued. The great ma- 
jority of troops under arms had in times 
past remained loyal to their Belgian officers. 


Furthermore, during the rioting of Janu- 


ary, 1959, even mobs seemed to distinguish 
between government, commercial and mis- 
sionary personnel. Our local Congolese 
were calm and cordial and shared with us 
our prayerful concern for the people in 
troubled areas. We continued to plan our 
work for the coming year with our African 
brethren. 
Whites Flee 

However, with each succeeding newscast, 
we became more and more aware of the 
gravity of what was transpiring. The re- 
volt now had spread to Leopoldville, the 
capital of the newly independent Congo. 
There was general panic as through one 
night hundreds of white women and chil- 
dren were ferried across the Congo River 
to Brazzaville. Then came the word that 
troops had sealed off this narrow escape 
route and that the remaining white popu- 
lation was seeking refuge in such places 
as hotels, embassies, churches and _ var- 
ious sections of the European residential 
area. 

While the situation in Leopoldville re- 
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mained contused, the revolt was leap frog- 
ging its way across the whole of Congo. On 
newscasts we began hearing such names as 
LLuluabourg (700 white people barricaded 
themselves in a down town hotel and were 
surrounded for hours by howling mobs of 
troops and rabble. Belgian troops were p3ra- 
chuted over the city to rescue them). Eliza- 
bethville, the capital of the copper rich 
Katanga Province became a battle ground. 
(White and black troops battled their way 
through the streets and the air port was 
circled by Belgian paratroopers to hold it 
as the last possible evacuation point for 
the white population.) 

We missionaries in the bush prayed that 
this wave of revolt and violence might 
quickly spend itself and that some form 
of order and control might be reestablish- 
ed. By Sunday morning, July 10 we knew 
that this was not to be the case. Via our 
CIM radio network, we learned that sol- 
diers had arrived at Tshikapa, within 3 
kilometers of our mission station there. 
Twe of our missionary men reported being 
held and questioned at gun point that 
morning. After conversation with the Con- 
golese officers in charge, they returned to 
their station convinced that they must 
leave before tension grew greater and all 
possibility of escape was cut off. 


Anarchy Is King 


At the same time we were hearing re- 
ports which showed how rapidly the re- 
volt was spreading. We were now hearing 
the names of small centers nearer our 
CIM field—Panningville, Luebo, Kikwit, 
Feshi. Some of our missionaries had been 
in these centers on business only days pre- 
viously. As we monitored the short wave 
bands hour by hour, we began to hear the 
tense conversations between missionaries 
of other neighboring Missions (American 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Africa In- 
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land) as they were contacting each other, 
comparing notes and trying to arrive at de- 
cisions for their own Missions. 

We soon discovered that in their areas 
things were the same; general tension, un- 
rest, roads not safe to travel, agitation of 
the population, menacing attitudes, ferry 
crews refusing to cross vehicles, cars be- 
ing stoned and so on. Shortly we began 
to hear of Mission Stations being invaded, 
both ‘Catholic and Protestant. We heard of 
missionaries being beaten, women molest- 
ed. It became more and more clear to us 
that the only rule was now mob rule. There 
was no longer any effective control or 
authority in the whole of the land. There 
was no recognized leader. There was no 
longer a voice that was respected. A state 
of anarchy existed. Congolese troops were 
roaming the country at will and mobs of 
howling Africans were only too happy to 
join them. Any white skin was a fair target. 


Dangerous Flight 

The decision to begin evacuation of CIM 
missionaries was made at noon, Sunday 
July 10. By that same evening, CIM ve- 
hicles were already streaming South to- 
ward the Portuguese Angola border. We at 
Kandala stayed on another two days hop- 
ing against hope that we might be able 
to stay on to occupy this the last of our 
8 stations. On Tuesday noon, our Field 
Chairman, Allan Wiebe contacted us via 
short wave transmitter from Angola where 
he had arrived with the other missionaries 
from Tshikapa. Acting as field executive, 
he ordered all the rest of us to leave im- 
mediately. It was a bitter decision to ac- 
cept but it was proven to be a wise one 
by later developments. 

By 4:00 PM, that last suit case was hur- 
riedly shut and the last vehicle drove 
off the station to begin the 300 kilometer 
trek to the south border. There were hos- 
tile villages along the way. There were 
flying rocks and clubs; there were hurled 
insults and curses; there were road blocks; 
there were grimacing, jeering, gesticulat- 
ing, threatening Africans along the road- 
side at points. There were gun shots, there 
were armed soldiers. BUT YOU WERE 
PRAYING! All of our CIM family crossed 
the border without suffering bodily harm. 
We thank you with all our hearts and we 

give God all thanks and praise. 
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In packing at Kandala, we gave no serious 
thought to the possibility that we might go 
all the way to the States. We rather packed 
with the idea in mind that we would set up 
a temporary camp somewhere across the 
border and wait for a few weeks till things 
settled down sufficiently to permit our re- 
turn. As a result we took food, camping 
equipment, bedding and clothing that would 
be suitable for roughing it a while. Once 
across the border, our CIM family travelled 
in three different parties and, for a time, 
none of the parties had any contact or 
knowledge concerning any other group. 
Travel was slow, hot and dusty over the 
back country roads of Angola. It was dry 
season and the roads were extremely dusty. 
In some areas they had still not been re- 


paired following the severe erosion of the 


previous rainy season. 
Hardships Enroute 

The Mukedi missionaries spent 23 hours 
covering roughly 150 miles, all of them 
together in the Mukedi Medical Van. An- 
other group slept out one night beside a 
broken bridge and then waited into the 
next day as a crew of Africans rebuilt it 
with logs from the near by forest. One 
vehicle had to be abandoned after a high 
rock in the road ripped loose a gas tank. 
Another vehicle turned completely over in 
loose sand, spewing its missionary baggage 
all over the road. (This did quite a bit to 
give an authentic look to our “refugee 
baggage”!) It was soon turned back on 
all four wheels and after adding a little 
transmission oil, it proceeded to make its 
jaunty, fender flapping all the way to the 
sea coast. 

As they travelled, missionaries slept 
wherever night found them. Some slept in 
their cars, some around open camp fires 
along the road; some in government build- 
ings made available through the kindness 
of Portuguese officials. One group slept 
in a Catholic Mission—the women in the 
personal bed room of the French Priest 
which he most kindly vacated for the oc- 
casion—the men in a classroom. (It was 
that night that we were awakened by an 
African carrying a smoky little kerosene 
lantern. He informed us that we’d best 
barricade the doors and windows because 
there was a lion prowling about near by. 
We were a bit skeptical until we heard the 

(Continued on page 25) 
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No—Congo missions have NOT been in vain. 


Here are some... 


Enduring Results 


by field chairman Allan Wiebe 


Shortly before Independence Day in 
Congo one of our Congolese pastors was 
pointing out some of the failures and mis- 
takes of the missionaries and the Congo 
Inland Mission in general. “But,” he add- 
ed, “if you failed in some ways, we know 
that you have not failed to teach us the 
Word of God.” 


A notable chief in the Tshikapa area 
who is Catholic gave testimony for Prot- 
estant work during the tribal fighting in 
January. He said, “you have given the 
Congo people something worthwhile and 
lasting, something that helps us in our 
troubles. You have given us the Bible. I 
have one in my home.” 


Our missionaries evacuated Congo in 
July. There is the possibility of damage 
and destruction of some of the property of 
the Church in Congo. Some published re- 
ports state that all accomplishments of the 
missions are now lost. Many have thought 
and even said in so many words, “Our ef- 
forts have been in vain. After all,’ they 
continue, “if the missionary is not present 
everything will fall apart. There will be 
nothing left to show for our efforts and 
investment.”’ 

It is well that we re-emphasize the purpose 
of our efforts in the Congo and encourage 
ourselves with the testimony of the two 
friends quoted above. 


Ever since C.I.M. was founded in 1911 
there has been no task or obligation con- 
sidered more important than spreading 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. Noth- 
ing has received more emphasis from the 
board and its missionaries than this: our 
principle task is to preach Christ and teach 
the living Word of God. We still believe 
the testimony of the Apostle Peter: ‘The 
grass withereth and the flower dieth, but 
the Word of the Lord endureth forever.” 
(I Pet. 1:24-25) Christ Himself said, “Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my Word 
shall not pass away.” 

That Word has been ceaselessly preached 
and taught to the masses in Congo. Evan- 
gelists have been and we believe still are 
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faithfully giving forth the Word of Life 
daily to the villagers. Our teachers were 
presenting the Word to some 20,000 chil- 
dren regularly in a Christ-centered Chris- 
tian education program. In every phase 
of C.I.M.’s work, the Congolese were brought 
face to face with the message of the Gos- 
pel and its claims upon their lives. 


Is it true that the Word endures forever, 
and that its preaching will never be void? 
Certainly the living Church of Christ in 
Congo today is proof that the sown seed has, 
and will continue to bear fruit. Perseverant 
preaching and teaching of the Word has 
produced thousands of changed hearts and 
lives in Congo. These are members of the 
body which Christ is still preparing in 
that land. 


We do not know the state of our physi- 
cal property on the field. We do know that 
war, looting, or physical force cannot un- 
dermine the enduring results of our mis- 
sion work. Neither is the physical presence 
of the missionary necessarily a determining 
factor of the permanency of our efforts in 
Congo. A pastor in trying to comfort the 
Christians at Tshikapa when missionaries 
were evacuating said, ‘“‘Don’t be sorrowful. 
They are not taking God with them. He 
is everywhere and will stay with us.” 


A small group of men are returning to 
our field. They will seek means of offering 
help to the Christians and people of Congo. 
They will determine methods by which the 
work of Jesus Christ may be continued 
during this period of uncertainty. 


WELCOME ... 


to the newest member of our C.I.M. 
family—Lowell Henry John Barkman, to 
Harvey and Avril Barkman, on August 
1, 1960 at Steinbach, Manitoba. Thanks, 
Lowell, for NOT making your appear- 
ance while your mother was a refugee, 
and congratulations to our happy par- 
ents! 
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LATE WORD FROM LEOPOLDVILLE 


The C.I.M. office has direct contact with a number of reliable news sources in 
Leopoldville. We believe our readers will be vitally interested in late developments 
which shed light upon the current mission picture in Congo. 


An A.P.C.M. (Southern Presbyterian) 
skeleton force of men is in Luluabourg, 
and contact their people by private plane. 
All their mission property is intact to date. 
Two doctors just returned to their large 
medical center at Lubondai station. Doctors 
back from the river port of Matadi report 
that the entire town had been looted and 
for a time all its operations taken over by 
mutinying troops. However order has 
been restored. The port is now in operation 
under. total African control and the work- 
men’s attitude is very good. 

Actually the food situation in Congo is 
good. There may be famine conditions in 
the Baluba refugee area in some months. 
Conditions will be critical for a minimum 
of a year, until the newly planted fields 
of these tens of thousands of settlers begin 
producing. The medical problem is going 


to be more difficult with the exodus of so 


many doctors. 

Cities are reported to be quite safe now. 
Missionaries returning to the bush report 
that on stations where missionaries could 
not give promise of returning, they found 
the work going briskly ahead. Where the 
people were told that the missionaries would 
likely return in a few weeks, the Africans 
were doing nothing but waiting around. 

The most violent outbreak of fighting 
in C.I.M. area occurred on the road be- 
tween Charlesville and Tshikapa. The num- 
ber reported dead is fantastic. Most such 
unconfirmed reports are exaggerated. 
Heavy fighting is also to have occurred at 
the big native city across the river from 
Charlesville station. Last report is that 
Kazadi is still at his church-home location 
and is not in any imminent danger. 

Lower Congo has experienced the least 
disorders. (Leopoldville area and _ west). 
Christian and Missionary Alliance mission- 
aries have stayed on all their stations ex- 
cept two. At (Bolobo, troops did not mu- 
tiny, but rather elected their African com- 
mander and promised the missionaries 
security. However there is strong anti- 
Belgian feeling. 

Four medical workers have returned to 
the large Evangelical Medical Institute at 
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Kimpese (near Leo). Africans awaited 
them with a most cordial welcome. Two 
doctors went to Matadi to open up medical 
work in the state hospital. To prevent 
spread of disease, first tasks included re- 
moving putrified food from idle refriger- 
ators, cleaning and clearing of lavatories, 
and disposal of dead pets deserted by their 
owners. On Aug. 8 they handed their work 
over to the Danish Red Cross, and hope 
to return to their mission station at Ki- 
bunzi shortly. : 

At Ruanguba, rioting soldiers who burned 
down two nearby government houses, came 
to the mission station, where they were 
glad the missionaries had stayed and as- 
sured their safety. 

Men of many missions in North and 
north-east Congo have returned to their 
stations. Congolese have generally express- 
ed amazement and warmest cordiality. Mis- 
sionaries returning to the Rethy and Linga 
areas found that Belgian’s houses had been 
looted, even to taking away doors and win- 
dows. However they found Africans guard- 
ing mission property, the lawns freshly cut, 
the roads cleaned and everything in ship- 
shape order. . 

People fleeing from Bunia (125 cars) 
were stopped by a mutinous tribe and 
stripped of everything: suitcases, watches, 
rings, shoes, etc. Some men were badly 
handled. The good will of a mission doctor 
well known in the area opened the way for 
the missionaries to pass unmolested. 

The total present picture of Congo mis- 
sions appears to be a limited return of 
male personnel in most mission areas, in- 
creasing in numbers as conditions permit. 
Reports from missions throughout the 
length and breadth of the country confirm 
the general high respect for the work of 
Protestants and a strong desire for the re- 
turn of missionary personnel. Though there 
are a few confirmed reports of violence 
against missionaries, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Africans regret the incidents which 
forced the exodus of missions and are now 
extending personnel a cordial invitation to 
return, with the best guarantee they as 
citizens are able to give for their safety. 
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Fire Upon 
The Altar 


By H. A. Driver 


Many of us have been watching and pray- 
ing in anxiety the past weeks as revolution 
and rioting spread out over Congo-land. 
God’s servants were driven from the land. 
His children were left there in anguish of 
heart and uncertainty of life. Many of the 
Christians have been driven to seek new 
homes because of tribal conflict. All of 
them are left without the fellowship and 
counsel of their fellow Christians, the white 
missionaries. 

In the beginning of our ministry with 
C.ILM. we had the privilege of several days 
with Dr. Emery Ross speaking to the Board 
and in three of our churches. I asked Dr. 
Ross for advice in getting an understanding 
of our missionaries and their task in Congo. 
Quickly he replied, “Read much in the Old 
Testament, especially in Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy and think of the missionaries 
as God’s representatives leading His needy 
and often rebellious children in Africa.” 
Because of this suggestion the Old Testa- 
ment has spoken to me many times. 


One of the thoughts that impressed me 


was that of the continuous fire on the altar 
of the tabernacle and of the temple. This 
was not a destructive fire but it was to 
symbolize the presence of Jehovah God. 
It was also there to receive any burnt of- 
ferings that anyone desired to bring. Read 
Leviticus 6. daphne 
Symbolically there should always bea 
fire burning on the altar of our hearts. It 
should never go out. These altar fires 
burning in the hearts of thousands of God’s 
children in Congo and America and every- 
where will keep the church of Christ vic- 
torious and growing in Congo-land: The 
fire may become a “smoking flax’’ but the 
fires of faith in Christ as Saviour from 
sin and trust in Almighy God will never 
let the smoke smother the flame. 
Then there is the fire of love burning in 
the hearts of our dedicated missionaries. 
Love to God and love for fellowman burn- 
ing so brightly that men have seen their 
good works and glorify our Father in 
heaven. There is the fire of loyalty to our 
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vows and our calling that strengthens us 
to be faithful to Christ, even unto death. 

Finally, there must be the fire of en- 
thusiasm about our faith, our church and 
our mission to perform. God despises luke- 
warmness. He wants us to be a fire of faith, 
love, and loyalty, enthusiastically serving 
Him and our fellow man. He promises “To 
him that overcometh will I grant to sit with 
me on my throne.” 

We want to hear in the coming days of 
many incidents of faithful witness and 
worthy responsibility of our brethren in 
Congo. And we stand ready to help them 
in any way God leads and enables us. Let 
every Christian kindle the altar fires of 
his heart, being prepared to hear what the 
Spirit is now saying unto the churches of 
Congo and America. Revelation, chapter 3. 


SIGNS OF A STORM 
(Continued from page 5) 
prisoners and promoted all soldiers one 
grade in effort to curb rioting and regain 

support, but failed. 

The panicked disorderly flight of Eu- 
ropeans from Leopoldville and introduction 
of Belgian military. operations added to 
the pandemonium. Within a few days all 
order in centers had broken down. Airports 
and bridges were in enemy hands. All 
white people’s lives were endangered. 
These were the conditions which provoked 
the hasty departure from Congo of white 
people, and the evacuation of our CIM 
missionaries. 


DOOR AJAR 
(Continued from page 28) 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Let us recog- 
nize our God-given responsibility. 

The Call: A telegram was received on 
August 13 from Kandha Modial, a son-in- 
law of Pastor Kazadi Matthew. He states 
that they regret the events that made the 
missionaries leave with their families, and 
asks that men missionaries be sent out now. 

We Enter: The door is ajar. Robert and 
Mable Bontrager entered it on July 28 and 
have been laboring in Leopoldville since. 
James Bertsche, Allan Wiebe and Elmer 
Dick left America on August 20 to enter 
the door on Monday August 22. A call has 
now come for doctors. As the door opens 
a bit further and arrangements can be 
made, more men will be on the way. 
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ADDRESSES OF C.I.M. MISSIONARIES 


Mr. and Mrs Harvey Barkman 
Box 609 
Steinbach, Manitoba 


Miss Hulda Banman 
116 E. 12th Street 
Newton, Kansas 


Mrs. James E. Bertsche 
Salem Children’s Home 
Flanagan, Illinois 


Miss Erma Birky 
Hudson, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Loyd Brown 
218 S. Jackson 

Bluffton, Ohio 

Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
213 East North St. 
Bremen, Indiana 


Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Whitewater, Kansas 


Mrs. Elmer J. Dick 

R. 2, Box 33 

Mountain Lake, Minn. 

Dr. and Mrs. James G. Diller 
Apt. No. 6, 4032 Ridge Road 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 

Miss Sarah Dyck 

Box 36 

Yarrow, B. C. 

Rev. and Mrs. Sam Ediger 
4215 N.E. 23rd Avenue 
Portland 11, Oregon 


Rev. and Mrs. Ben F. Ejidse 
Steinbach, Manitoba 

Rev. and Mrs. Frank J. Enns 
312 South Pine Street 
Inman, Kansas 

Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
RR No. 3 

Newton, Kansas 

Miss Mary Epp 

Salem Children’s Home 
Flanagan, Illinois 

Miss Aganetha Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 


Miss Lena Friesen 
1902 Lincoln Ave., 
York, Nebraska 
Miss Sara Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 
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Drop them a line, won’t you? 


Miss Margaret Friesen 

38544 Old Yale Road, R No. 2 
Abbotsford, B. C. 

Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 

Box 792 

Morden, Manitoba 

Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
RR No. 2, Box 375 
Orrville, Ohio 

Mrs. A. D. Graber 

825 Cottage Ave. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
801 Harding Rd., 

Elkhart, Indiana 

Miss Frieda Guengerich 

Deer Creek, Illinois 

Rev. and Mrs. Waldo Harder 
Box 66 

Araibi, Arizona 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
722 N. E. Prescott, Apt. No. 2 
Portland, Oregon 

Miss Mary Hiebert 

Box 801 

Abbotsford, B.C. 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry Hildebrand 
Tourond, Manitoba 

Rev. and Mrs. John B. Jantzen 
Taylor University 

Upland, Indiana 

Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Janz 
Steinbach, Manitoba 

Rev. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 

211 N. Harrison 

Flanagan, Illinois 

Miss Anna V. Liechty 

R 1, Box 134 

Berne, Indiana 


Miss Irena Liechty 
806 W. Van Buren 
Berne, Indiana 
Rev. and Mrs. Melvin J. Loewen 
Box 1062 

Steinbach, Manitoba 

Miss Agnes Lutke 

Box F 90 

Steinbach, Manitoba 

Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph Martens 
Fairview, Michigan 
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Miss Bertha Miller 

c/o 251 W. Hively 

Elkhart, Indiana 

Rev. and Mrs. George B. Neufeld 
Inman, Kansas 

Miss Anna Quiring 

Box 105 

Mountain Lake, Minn. 

Miss Betty Quiring 

Frazer, Montana 

Miss Tina Quiring 

251 West Hively 

Elkhart, Indiana 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Regier 
Mountain Lake, Minn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Regier 
Mountain Lake, Minn. 

Miss Amanda Reimer 

Box 94 

Steinbach, Manitoba 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
Mountain Lake, Minn. 

Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
Groveland, Illinois 

Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 

1330 S. Hill 

Albany, Oregon 

Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
100 Maple 

Morton, Illinois . 

Mr. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
Grace Children’s Home, 
Henderson, Nebraska 

Miss Sue Schmidt 

Box 1052 

Abbotsford, B. C. 

Rev. and Mrs. Russell F. Schnell 
206 Auditorium Blvd. 

Winona Lake, Indiana 

Dr. and Mrs. Merle H. Schwartz 
Carlock, Illinois 

Miss Lodema Short 

406 Brussel St. 

Archbold, Ohio 

Miss Lois Slagle 

Pioneer, Ohio 

Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 
Ry Ra BOxe3d2 

Cassopolis, Michigan 

Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 
318 W. Main St. 

Berne, Indiana 
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Miss Kornelia Unrau 
RR No. 3, Box 153 
Dallas, Oregon 

Miss Selma Unruh 
310 N. Lincoln 
Hillsboro, Kansas 


Mrs. Allan Wiebe 

2353 S. 8th Street 
Omaha 8, Nebraska 

Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 
2503 N.E. Skidmore 
Portland 11, Oregon 


1-W Men: 

Larry Bartel 

520 Dayton St 

Wolf Point, Montana 


Larry Graber 
1095 New Haven Drive 
Salem, Oregon 


John D. Heese 
Box 10 
Rosthern, Sask. 


John Janzen 
RR No. 3 
Newton, Kansas 


Melvin Keim 
Oak Park, Virginia 


Wilmer Sprunger 
Wadsworth Trailer Court 
Wadsworth, Ohio 


Robert Schmidt 
Box 102 
Rosthern, Sask. 


Donovan Unruh 
R. 1, Box 73-A 
Pawnee Rock, Kansas 


Bernard Thiessen 
P. O. Box 69 
Altona, Manitoba 


Larry Unruh 
Levee ate Aa 
Tampa, Kansas 


James E. Peters 
Camp London 

R. R. 1, Box 382 
Gulfport, Mississippi 


Alan J. Siebert 
800 W. Rudisill Blvd. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


(Continued, on page 25) 
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BIRTHDAYS OF OUR MISSIONARIES AND THEIR CHILDREN 


October— 

1, Miss Irena Liechty 

3, Mrs. Harold Graber 

3, Bradley Dean Graber 
3, Emily Helen Graber 
3, Dr. John Zook 

4, Gerald Barkman 

5. Mr. Bernard Thiessen 
10, David Glenn Rocke 
10, Catherine Regier 

12, Rev. Ben Eidse 

15, Joanna Lynne Gerber 
15, Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
16, Mr. Elmer Regier 
16, Robert Schwartz 

19, Mrs. Peter Falk 
21, Mrs. James Bertsche 
21, Linda Lou Bertsche 
28, Miss Selma Unruh 
28, Charity Helen Eidse 
28, Mr. John M. Janzen 
29, Mr. Harold Harms 
31, Mr. Merle Kauffman 
November— 

1, Miss Shirley Sprunger 
4, Mr. Melvin Keim 

6, Ruth Elaine Wiebe 

8, David Albert Regier 
11, Rev. Robert Bontrager 
13, Mark Richard Janz 
17, Rev. John B. Jantzen 
17, Elizabeth Martens 

19, Miss Anna V. Liechty 
19, Miss Mary Hiebert 
21, Paul Rene Keidel 

22, Jeannette Marie Graber 
25, Barbara Loewen 

25, Miss Lois Slagle 

26, Stephen Claassen 
27, Mr. Larry B. Graber 
December— 

2, Mr. Charles Sprunger 
3, Evelyn Schnell 

4, Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
6, Miss Margaret Friesen 
7, Joanne Elizabeth Janz 
8, Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
9, Mr. Melvin Loewen 
10, Darrel Rocke 

10, John David Loewen 
12, James Peter Buller 
14, Betty Jean Rempel 
14, Dr. Merle H. Schwartz 
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806 W. Van Buren, Berne, Indiana 

801 Harding Rd., Elkhart, Indiana 

801 Harding Rd., Elkhart, Indiana 

801 Harding Rd., Elkhart, Indiana 

2503 N.E. Skidmore, Portland 11, Oregon 
Box 609, Steinbach, Manitoba 

P.O. Box 69, Altona, Manitoba 
Groveland, Illinois 

Mountain Lake, Minnesota 

Steinbach, Manitoba 

R. R. 2, Box 3 F 5, Orrville, Ohio 
Grace Children’s Home, Henderson, Nebraska 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


‘Carlock, Illinois 


Box 792, Morden, Manitoba 


‘Salem Children’s Home, Flanagan, Hlinois 


Salem Children’s Home, Flanagan, Illinois 
310 N. Lincoln, Hillsboro, Kansas 

Steinbach, Manitoba 

RR No. 3, Newton, Kansas 

722 N.E. Prescott, Apt. No. 2, Portland, Oregon 
R. 1, Twin Falls, Idaho 


251 West Hively Ave., Elkhart, Indiana 
Oak Park, Virginia 

2353 S. 8th, Omaha 8, Nebraska 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 

B.P. 123, Leopoldville, Congo Republic, Africa 
Steinbach, Manitoba 

Taylor University, Upland, Indiana 
Fairview, Michigan . 
Berne, Indiana 

Box 801, Abbotsford, B. C. 

211 Harrison, Flanagan, Illinois 

801 Harding Rd., Elkhart, Ind. 
Steinbach, Manitoba 

Pioneer, Ohio 

Whitewater, Kansas 

1095 New Haven Drive, Salem, Oregon 


R. R. 1, Box 82, Cassopolis, Michigan 

206 Auditorium Blvd., Winona Lake, Indiana 
Grace Children’s Home, Henderson, Nebraska 
RR No. 2, Abbotsford, B. C. 

Steinbach, Manitoba 

Steinbach, Manitoba 

Steinbach, Manitoba 

Groveland, Illinois 

Steinbach, Manitoba 

213 East North St., Bremen, Ind. 

Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


Carlock, Illinois 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Harold Graber writes of his final contact with a brother we love... 





July 10, will be a day long remembered 
by the missionaries of Charlesville. It was 
then that ten missionaries bid a sad fare- 
well to a group of Congolese Christians 
there. In this group was one well known to 
many of our American people, 
Pastor Kazadi Matthew. I called for Kazadi 
and his associate pastor Apollo to come 
counsel with us missionaries as to what we 
should do in the light of the critical politi- 
cal situation in Congo. Kazadi was one in 
whom we could confide and who best un- 
derstcod our situation. 


After talking with them for some time 
and seeking the leading of God in prayer 
together, Kazadi said, “Yes, I believe it is 
best that vou go and the Lord will bring 
you back to us again.” We shall never for- 
get how Kazadi took charge of the situa- 
tion that Sunday morning. Word soon 
spread to the village near the mission sta- 
tion, of our leaving and many came to ask 
us about the concerns of their hearts and 
for instructions for carrying on the work. 
But Pastor Kazadi stayed on our veranda 
quietly telling the people not to bother us 
missionaries and assuring them that after 
we had left he would explain it to them. 

I turned the keys to the various build- 
ings over to the two pastors and tried to 
tell them of their new responsibilities and 
the work they should do until we returned 
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namely | 


| Told 
KAZADI 
Goodbye 


By Harold Graber 
which we expected would be in a few 
weeks at least. We told them to move into 
our houses and take charge of everything. 
Kazadi assured us they would do their best 
to care for mission property and carry on 
the work until we came back. He said, ‘““‘We 
will make mistakes we know but the Lord 
will helo us. We need not do it alone for 
the Lord is staying with us.” 


We loaded our hastily packed posses- 
sions, mostly food and clothing, into our 
three cars. At the last missionary home was 
a scene that will always linger in our 
memories. The people we loved dearly 
were standing about, some weeping and 
some just silent and sober. I spoke a few 
words of farewell then Kazadi said, “You 
are leaving and do not know what lies 
ahead of you. We are staying here and we 
do not know what lies ahead of us. Both of 
us have the promise of our Master, ‘Lo. I 
am with you always, even to the end of the 
world.’ He reminded us of the time the 
disciples were on the sea in the storm. The 
waves seemed ready to devour them and 
Jesus asked them, ‘Why are you afraid? 
Fear not I am with you?’ And He stilled 
the storm, he can and will still the storm 
around us.” 


He then committed us to the Lord. He 
prayed that the Lord would protect us, that 
he would keen us from sickness and to 
spare our lives. He also prayed the Lord to 
hasten the day when the missionaries will 
come back to the work to which God had 
called them. How our hearts were touched 
when we listened to Kazadi pray. And how 
our faith was strengthened to believe that 
men like Kazadi Matthew will carry on the 
work of the Church. We pray constantly 
that God’s people in Congo will stand back 
of them and we in America will pray for 
them. Psalm 46:10 says, “I will be exalted 
among the heathen.” 
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A Congo Journalist Speaks 


Quoted from the Presbyterian Survey 


by Nathanael Ilunga, 
member of the editorial board of a leading African magazine, ENVOL 


N THE course of a conversation I had 
recently with a missionary, he asked me 
this question: “Do you know whether the 
church of Christ would survive in Africa 
if the ‘whites’ all returned to their home- 
land?” I replied with some bitterness and 
hesitation that the church would survive, 
for the gospel is engraved in the hearts of 
the Africans. Our brief encounter did not 
allow me to explain to him at length what 
my thoughts were in regard to the work of 
God in our country. That is what I shall 
try to do now. 

In our country we can boast that the work 
of God began well. The labors of the mis- 
sionaries have met with a remarkable suc- 
cess. The Africans feel they are members 
of the invisible and universal church which 
has spread throughout their territory. The 
thirst for the word of God shows the mea- 
‘ sure of faith, We are immensely grateful 
to these missionaries. 

So far, missions have been meeting only 
the primary obligations, although essential 
ones, of their work. Regretfully we must 
draw attention to the fact that the organiza- 
tion of the church—the Christian society— 
has been neglected. It is not our purpose 
here to look into the reason for this state of 
affairs. Nevertheless, good organization is 
essential if the church of Christ in Congo 
is to govern itself. 

After more than three quarters of a cen- 
tury, after the gospel has been preached 
everywhere, after the conversion of many 
souls, the church of Christ in Congo is not 
yet self-sufficient; it is still in an em- 
bryonic state. The political current which 
is sweeping across Africa has not spared 
the leaders of the church. They have been 
so profoundly affected that a state of con- 
fusion now reigns. This is a critical time 
when everyone who has had a share in 
building the church and everyone who is 
concerned with its development must ex- 
amine his conscience and ask himself: ‘“Has 
the work been well done? If not, who is 
at fault? Haven’t we taken longer than 
we ought over this?” 

God has accomplished His work of sal- 
vation through His gift to us in the person 
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of Jesus Christ. The church universal has 
survived in most difficult times, and she 
will continue to survive as long as her de- 
fender is the King of kings. 

In Paul’s day the missionary’s eee was 
a very simple one. Today the evolution of 
man and society has brought about com- 
plications, and the conditions in which our 
missionaries carry out their task are not 
those of the beginning of the Christian era. 
However, this in no way justifies the situa- 
tion which we face today. 

No one would deny that Christianity 
has made its mark on western civilization. 
In the course of its history the West has 
at times tried to know God. One is tempted 
to say that the compass has been lost in 
the sea of attainments. In her many re- 
searches she has discovered three idols: 
force, science, and money. These idols 
have blinded all her children. The pride 
of belonging to a more civilized and privi- 
leged race has made them forget that God 
knows neither color nor race. Because of 
words or actions lacking in true love many 
souls for whom Christ died have been drawn 
into error and have been lost. Today the 
missionary and his follower neither know 
nor understand each other any better. This 
state of affairs has given rise to a sad quid 
pro quo: some have preferred to keep mis- 
sions going with masses of Christians in 
their wake; whereas others, such as in- 
digenous leaders with insufficient training, 
have felt themselves more responsible to- 
wards the missionaries than towards God! 
As a result, the sense of responsibility has 
been lost. Many indigenous Christians have 
looked upon the work of God as a com- 
mercial enterprise! 

Confronted by Europe and America which 
are more and more drawn to atheism, I 
wonder what attitude young Africa will 
choose. Will she evangelize them in her 
turn, or will she follow them blindly? 

Missionaries, pastors, deacons, church 
members, catechists, the bell has tolled! 
Let us examine our consciences and repair 
our faults before it is too late. For my 
fellow-Africans I have one more word of 
counsel. Our country is fast moving towards 
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political emancipation, but we must not 
lose sight of the fact that its future prog- 
ress will depend on the character of our 
government. The full development and 
well-being of all will only be possible if its 
foundation is Christian. Otherwise, we 
shall suffer sorely. A country without God 
is a jungle of wild beasts where fundamental 
liberties are neither recognized nor re- 
spected. 

What are we going to do to complete the 
building of the church of Christ in Congo? 

I have tried to diagnose the ills from 
which the missions in Congo are suffering. 
These ills are due to the absence of a well- 
organized Christian society (the visible 
church). 

The worth of a society depends on the 
worth of its leaders. Obviously, if the 
church is to develop it must be given lead- 
ers with adequate training. I will not list 
here the existing schools for the training 
of the church’s personnel. But I feel it 
must be said that with very few exceptions 
these schools have only turned out men 
who “shone” yesterday but whose training 
does not measure up to the needs of the 
church today. 

We need two categories of leaders: 
teacher-evangelists and pastors who, in ad- 
dition to the work of evangelization, will 
look after the administration of the church 
and administer the sacraments. 

The training of pastors is of paramount 
importance. We believe that only the- 
ological schools at university level will be 
able to furnish the pastors we need. There- 
fore, candidates for the ministry should 
hold the equivalent of a high school edu- 
cation. In order to meet the need for 
trained pastors as soon as possible it would 
be desirable for all Bible schools, preach- 
ers’ schools, and theology courses to be 
raised to a standard corresponding with 
present-day requirements. It might even 
be possible to send these students to the- 
ological faculties abroad. 

(It is interesting to note that these 
recommendations are now being imple- 
mented as plans are completed for the 
opening of a Faculte de Theologie at 
Elisabethville, at the state university, in 
September, 1960. This. institution, to be 
jointly sponsored by a number of Congo 
missions, will offer theological education 
at the university level. At the same time, 
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the Presbyterian US theological school, 
formerly located at Kankinda, is being 
moved to the larger city of Luluabourg 
where it may become the nucleus for a 
second “union” theological school spon- 
sored by cooperating missions. Fellow- 
ships for university study abroad have 
been available to qualified Congolese for 
some time.—Ed.) 

Another matter which I am very sorry 
to have to mention is the separation which 
exists among the missions. This should not 
exist within the church of Christ. Have we 
not as our motto: Love thy neighbor as 
thyself? 

About 45 Protestant missionary societies 
are scattered throughout Congo. Each so- 
ciety has its own legal representative and 
is completely autonomous; that is to say, 
free to affiliate with the Congo Protestant 
Council or not. 

Our greatest desire is that before long 
various missions will give way to one 
church in Congo under the banner of 
Christ. 

For the good functioning of any social 
work two things are indispensable: money 
and members. Many Christians do not 
realize the importance of the offering 


which each Christian should make to en- 


able the church to meet its material needs. 

Some preachers have not sufficiently 
explained tithing to their flocks, with the 
result that this is very little understood. 
A missionary said to me one day: “In 
‘Congo, Christ the Saviour has been preach- 
ed but not Christ the Lord; this is a 
great error.” That is very true. We must 
know that Christ is not only the Saviour 
but God, the righteous Judge. As in any 
kingdom we make our contributions for 
the general welfare, which is in reality for 
our own good. 

A considerable budget will be needed to 
support the well-trained leaders we are 
looking for. And the day will come when 
we shall take responsibility for the mission- 
aries from America and Europe. It is 
therefore only natural that we give our 
offerings and our tithes. 

We have all received talents from our 
Lord. What have we done with ours? We 
have all hidden away in our hearts the 
gospel and have done nothing to propagate 
this Good News. While our brethren sit 

(Continued on next page) 
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in darkness and the church lacks leaders, 
we say, “The pastors and the missionaries 
are there; it isn’t my job to preach the 
gospel.” We forget that the pastors and 
missionaries fulfill their tasks while our 
place remains vacant. The day will come 
when we shall all have to render account 
of ourselves to our Lord. 

LITERATURE AIR DROPS PLANNED 

We draw your attention to the plan to 
air-drop tracts and a _ periodical news 
sheet over the mission stations and large 
villages of our Kasai Province. 

Two pilots with private planes are 
among the American Presbyterian Congo 
Mission personnel currently at Luluabourg. 
The A.P.C.M. is appealing to us to supply 
them with Tshiluba material that can be 
printed in tract form or as articles in a 
newsheet. 

This vlan offers us perhaps the most 
reliable current means of contacting our 
people with a message. Tshiluba speaking 
missionaries are urged to begin preparing 
materials immediately. 

Messages may be in the form of greet- 
ings to our Congolese friends, direct evan- 
gelistic appeals to the unsaved, meaning- 
ful words of comfort and edification for 
our Christians, instruction in Christian ci- 
tizenship, etc. Manuscripts should be sign- 
ed with the author’s Congo name and sent 
to the Elkhart office. 

C.I.M. friends are urged to pray much 
for the effectiveness and success of this 
uniaue plan. Never has there been a great- 
er opportunity to literally sow down our 
Congo area with the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


CONGO EXODUS 
(Continued from wage 12) 
per, for funds to help Congo refugee pas- 
sengers. (they gathered $164!) 
You’d been praying for us, hadn’t you? 
And now that you’ve read the story, you 
can rejoice with us too! 





Archie Graber 


CONGO PROTESTANT RELIEF AGENCY 


The Congo Protestant Relief Agency 
(CPRA) a new relief organization in which 
all Protestant Missions and Agencies are 
invited to cooperate has asked for 150 doc- 
tors for their Operation dectors. 


They have also organized an Operation 
Bakwanga which is designed to bring 
material relief and spiritual ministries to 
the migrating Baluba Tribesmen of the 
Bakwanga region about which our papers 
and news reports have reported much trag- 
edy. 

Archie D. Graber, veteran missionary 
who has served among the Baluba people 
for thirty years and knows several of the 
mining officials of the Bakwanga region 
has been appointed director of a survey 
to be made in determining the kind and 
amount of relief that will be needed. Rev. 
Graber arrived in Congo on Sept. 8 accord- 
ing to a cable received that same day. 


BIRTHDAYS OF OUR MISSIONARIES AND THEIR CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 20) 


18, Marilyn Jane Wiebe 
19, Rev. Peter Buller 
23, Mrs. Lloyd Brown 
25, Rev. Victor Buck 
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HOW WE GOT OUT 
(Continued from page 14) 


big cat coughing out in the darkness. After 
that we help pile school benches against 
the doors and windows!) 


Missionaries Reunited 

By Friday, July 15, everyone had arrived 
at Quessua, a large Methodist Mission just 
outside Malange, Angola. What a treat 
to find fellow Americans. Having a large 
station, they were able to provide sleeping 
space for us all, bath facilities and a cook- 
ing area. For a day or two, time was prin- 
cipally spent in washing clothes, sleeping, 
discussion and prayer. What now? Where 
now? News from the Congo was becoming 
‘progressively worse. It became more and 
more evident to us that there were no im- 
mediate prospects of returning to our mis- 
sion stations as missionary families. 

It was at this point that contact was 
made with the American Consulate in Lo- 
anda, the capital of the Portuguese Angola. 
Because of the air lift of U.N. troops, sup- 
plies and food to Congo by U.S. Air Force 
Planes, there were a lot of air craft com- 
ing in to Leopoldville and Brazzaville. The 
American Consul General made arrange- 
ments to have some of the planes fly South 
to Angola to pick up Belgian, Portuguese 
and missionary refugees. Consequently our 
missionary group was flown out of Africa 
in three groups. Some went via Accra, 
Casablanca and Paris. Our group flew via 
Kano, Tripoli and Frankfurt, Germany. 


All along cur way we were in the hands 
of the U.S. Air Force and the U.S. Army. 
Everyone was so very thoughtful and kind. 
Most of us had only a few Congo francs 
in our pockets which proved to be worth- 
less. Yet all our needs were met. We still 
marvel at the way in which everything 
worked out for us and the way in which 
our needs were met. After a three day 


stay in Frankfurt, Germany we were able to 
charter a flight to New York with BOAC. 
On ‘Wednesday evening, July 27, 86 of us 
filled a DC-7 and 13 flying hours later, we 
landed at Idlewild Airport in New York 
City. 

In a matter of days we have suddenly 
been plucked out of our places of service 
in the Congo and find ourselves in America. 

We are grateful to be safe. We cannot 
however say that we are happy to be here. 
Our hearts are in Congo. How we wonder 
what is transpiring at our mission stations. 
How we wonder what the Congolese pas- 
tors and leaders are facing. In the mean- 
time, we are completely at loose ends. We 
cannot, as yet, accept that this should be 
the end of our work in that land. . While 
waiting for further developments in that 
strife torn land, our immediate problem 
is one of determining God’s will for us 
during these next months. And the prob- 
lem we face is the same one faced by all 
the Congo missionaries who have been re- 
partriated during these past days. Please 
pray for them all. 


ADDRESSES 

(Continued from page 18) 
Europe: 1 
Abe Suderman 
Alfred Neufeldt 
c/o Mennonite Central Committee 
European Pax Service 
Eysseneckstrasse 54 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany 


Africa: 

Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
Rev. Allan Wiebe 

Rev. James E. Bertsche 

Rev. Elmer J. Dick 

Rev. A. D. Graber 

B.P. 123 

Leopoldville, Republic of Congo 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Receipts for all purposes January through July total $182,372.65. Repatriation 
of our missionary staff from the Congo brought unexpected expense. We are 
grateful to the air lifts of the U.S.A.F., the R.A.F. and the C.R.A.F., the embassies 
and consulates along the way. Their services reduced our expenditures considerably. 

We are now sending our first team of men. By October 1 we hope to have about 
twelve back in the Congo. We know that your continued support and faithful 
prayers will enable us to cover these unexpected but necessary expenditures. 
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Conao and Tomorrow's 
Missions 
by Orlando Wiebe 

The above title is adapted from an arti- 
cle written recently by R. Kenneth Stra- 
chan, director of the Latin American Mis- 
sion, concerning the future of Missions in 
S. A. Writing upon the trends which may 
develop in S. A. Missions during the next 
ten vears, he says that Missions is such big 
business nowadays and the stakes so high 
that some effort must be made to look 
ahead in order to anticipate the possible 
shape of things to come. 

In like manner we, who have been and 
are anxiously interested in the future of 
Missions in Congo, must exercise foresight, 
not merely for the satisfaction of know- 
ing what’s coming, but for the ordering of 
sacred affairs so that there may arise in 
the Congo an enduring ‘building of God.” 
1 Corso: 

By the Grace of God the pioneering mis- 
sionaries, as masterbuilders laid the foun- 
dation. “Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 
I Cor. 3:11. Men and women heard the Gos- 
pel from the livs of these faithful preach- 
ers; hearing led to believing; believing was 
overtly expressed by calling on His Name, 
and the calling brought salvation. This 
initial spiritual work and the response of 
faith constituted the laying of the foun- 
dation of the Church of Christ in the 
Congo. 

Other men than followed as builders 
upon that foundation. This consisted of a 
ministry of enlightening minds with the 
divine revelation, grounding hearts in the 
reality and dependability of spiritual 
things, challenging the wills to full obedi- 
ence to the commands of God and guiding 
believers into a loving, mutually profitable 
exercise of their spiritual gifts. This repre- 
sents the erecting of the structure upon the 
foundation. During the early years the 
building program was the _ single-handed 
enterprise of the missionary. As the years 
progressed it became evident that “mis- 
sionary” and “native Christian” must build 
together. However, it was not until recent- 
ly that this co-operative construction pro- 
gram of the church became an organiza- 
tional reality. 

Having drawn this picture it now is our 
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heavy responsibility to inspect this ‘“build- 
ing of God” in the Congo, and then to de- 
velop and carry out a well-laid out plan to 
preserve and complete it. 


WHAT ABOUT THE PRESENT CON- 
DITION OF “GOD’S BUILDING” IN THE 
CONGO? Important and penetrating ques- 
tions must be asked in order that the 
answer appear clearly. Have “wood, hay, 
stubble” I Cor. 3:12, of human thought, 
earthly rudiments, vain philosophies, pa- 
gan concepts and legalistic ethics been 
built uvon the foundation? Or are “gold, 
silver, precious stones” of the wisdom of 
God and the deen things of God as en- 
forced by the Holy Ghost evident in the 
walls of this Congo Church? In as far as 
missionaries and native leaders have been 
shallow, immature and untutored in the 
Grace of God, it is to be expected that the 
Congo Church has members in it whose 
lives are carnal, worldly and ineffective. 
But the spiritual judgment, widening 
sphere of knowledge, purity of motive and 
unreserved commitment to the ministry of 
reconciliation in the power of Christ has 
produced thousands of Congolese saints 
who are being edified to the glory of God. 
Has there been any destroying of the 
temple of God? I Cor. 3:17. Here is a mat- 
ter that should concern us greatly, for 
there have been and are men who pose as 
revealers of truth and lead multitudes 
astray. “Him shall God destroy” is Paul’s 
word for us to assure us that God does not 
stand idly by while such wrecking process 
takes place. 

WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE OF GOJS 
BUILDING IN THE CONGO? What lies 
ahead for the missionary enterprise in 
this land which is experiencing a climac- 
teric — far-reaching and painful changes? 
How should we address ourselves to the 
task of the next ten years. The answer pro- 
bably lies along the following lines: 

1. The “missionary builder” must grasp 
the concept that his work is transitory. He 
will probably stay as a worker for a num- 
ber of years to come, but he must see that 
he is not indispensable. Native builders 
must be recognized as fellow helpers who 
will eventually carry on the building pro- 
gram by themselves. With the proper tools 
in hand and growing abilities they will 
build their own church. 

2. The “‘missionary builder” though now 
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working side by side with native builders, 
in the Integrated Building Project must 
guard against losing the sense of his divine 
authority. Having been sent to the field 
(though invited in the estimation of the 
Congo Church) he stands as an apostle. As 
such, according to I Cor. 4, 

—he is “the minister of Christ and 

steward of the mysteries of God” v. 1. 

—— he must learn to remain undisturbed 

by man’s judgment v. 3. 

— he must not allow himself to become 

a head of a party v. 6. 

— he must be willing to be a fool for 

Christ sake. v. 10. 

3. The “missionary builder’ must give 
renewed thought to the matter of preserv- 
ing the building from collapse by reason 
of sin dmong the members. In the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, without fear and 
partiality, there must be judgment of 
those who persist in sin. This will mean 
that instruction in basic principles of 
church life and discipline must be given 
to church leaders. 


4. The “missionary builder’ must give 
new emphasis to the local church as the 
“locus of Christ’s power.” It seems that 
the mission station and the regional center 
rather than the local church have been the 


centers of interest and effort. “God does — 


not send missionaries out to build mission 
stations, but to build the church” is the 
expression of one missionary writer. 


5. The “missionary builder’ must learn 
to work up from the foundation, rather 
than down. The Integration program is a 
method of administering the affairs of the 
stations within the framework of subsidies, 
legal representation with the government 
and the total Protestant work in the Congo. 
But the building process is a local affair, 
essentially and cooperation must be de- 
veloped rather than imposed. Union arises 
out of the feeling of necessity and the con- 
viction that there are -some things done 
better and faster by joining hands than by 
laboring independently. 


6. The “missionary builder” must give 
accelerated thought to the setting up of 
adequate training schools of native build- 
ers. This planning must not be delayed, 
but given immediate attention so that 
Congolese brethren, with good basic so- 
called secualr training and sound Biblical 
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training can undertake the task of building 
the Church of Christ with their own hands. 
7. The “missionary builder” should be 
willing periodically to examine his meth- 
ods and philosophy of Christianity. The 
whole system of “catechizing’’ souls into 
the Church needs to be studied, lest a 
church be built in the Congo which is no 
church, but a mere organization of people 
who have passed through a neat ritual. 
If our Congolese brethren will deal care- 
lessly with the standards of Biblical 
Church membership and the missionary 
stands by without protesting, then Ichabod 
may soon be written over the Church. 


8. The “‘missionary builder” will have to 
take very seriously the challenge of build- 
ing the church of Christ in the growing 
cities. Here are the workingman and pro- 
fessional and the student and the business 
man. Shall comity keep the Gospel hidden 
from multitudes? What about re-doing 
some blueprints? 

9. The “missionary builder” must be 
given the assurance by his Christian con- 
stituency at home that his backers are 
completely yielded to God as it relates to 
the missionary endeavor. Missions cannot 
remain a minor concern. We must practice 
what we preach. Speaking of dedicated be- 
lzevers, someone has said, “At night they 
will fall asleep dreaming of the next step 
forward; in the morning they will awake 
to take that step.” Prayer will have to be 
a subject of study and action and not mere- 
ly an area for experimentation. How few 
of us know the essentials of this discipline 
as it relates to the thrusting out of laborers 
into the harvest field and their successful 
work as they undertake their duties. And 
the power of the Spirit must be claimed 
and experienced by the builders and their 
senders. The letter kills, so says Paul, but 
the Spirit maketh alive. Within the next 
few vears, Congo must see revival. Some- 
one will have to cry out, as Knox did con- 
cerning Scotland, ‘“Give me Congo or I 
die.” 

To the “missionary builder” we say, “Let 
every man take heed how he buildeth.” 
To the Congo Church we say, “All things 
are your’s. . . And ye are Christ’s; and 
Christ is God’s.” “In whom ye also are 
builded together for an habitation of God 
through the Spirit.” Eph. 2:22. 
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By Vernon J. Sprunger, 
Acting Executive Secretary 


DOOR AJAR 

The events of July and August have not 
closed the doors to Congo mission work. 
Activities have been retarded by the evacu- 
ation of the missionaries. But the door is 
ajar and we stand at the door, waiting for 
political developments to stabilize so we 
can continue the work that so much needs 
to be accomplished. During this time of 
crisis and political upheaval, Congolese 
are recognizing how important the mis- 
sionaries are, and how much they have de- 
pended upon them. 

Literature: The events since Independ- 
ence have caused an even greater hunger 
for something to read. The Congolese want 
more facts and information. Much is hap- 
pening about which they have no knowl- 
edge or understanding. A literature drive 
is a must. An air-drop of newsheets and 
tracts throughout the Tshiluba speaking 
area is being planned in co-operation with 
the Presbyterian Mission which has planes 
on the field and available. The masses cur- 
rently have no reliable source of news in- 
formation. Here is an effective avenue of 
spreading the Gospel of Christ and of con- 
tacting our Christian constituency. 

Radio Evangelism: Transistor radios are 
being used much more by Congolese. II- 
literates cannot read, but crowd - around 
radios to listen. Our programming will in- 
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clude messages and hymn singing by na- 
tive Christians. These programs need to 
be planned and tape recorded NOW, in an 
effort to reach the thousands who listen 
attentively to everything that comes out of 
“the box that talks.” 

Christian Education: It will be impos- 
sible at this time for the new government to 
direct and operate all the existing educa- 
tional institutions. They are dependent 
upon missions to supply leadership. Are 
we to stand idly by when there is an op- 
portunity to go forward with our Christ- 
centered educational program? It is esti- 
mated that 75% of the Christians have 
learned to know Jesus as Saviour through 
the medium of the classroom. Here evan- 
gelism is the central part of the program. 
C.I.M. in Congo has four Rs instead of three, 
and the biggest R is religion. 

The Tshikapa Bible Institute is to be 
opened as-nearly on schedule as possible. 
Here the tribes meet on the same level at 
the feet of Jesus. Here is opportunity for 
their hearts to be gripped by the message 
God has for a lost world. 

Medical: Government medical staffs had 
to leave. Missions need to do more at this 
juncture to alleviate pain and sickness since 
much of the existing medical service has 
disappeared. Congo has no doctors of its 
own, and few nurses. The people look to 
missions to continue in their medical min- 
istry. 

The compassion of Christ to help the help- 
less must be implanted into the training of 
a Congolese medical staff. A Christian 
witness by medical missionaries will reach 
many souls who would otherwise never hear 

(Continued on page 17) 
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